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ORCHESTRAL UNION. 
CONDUCTOR—MR. ALFRED MELLON. 
For terms apply to Mr. W. Woolgar, Secretary, The Vale, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


R. THACKERA Y.—ROYAL SURREY GARDENS. 
MR. THACKERAY will continue his Series of Lectures on THE FOUR 
GEORGES, in the Concert Hall at the Royal Surrey Gardens, on Monday and 
Tuesday next, the 2nd and 3rd February, commencing at eight o’clock in the 
evening precisely. Admission to Area and Upper Galleries, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 
2s, 6d.; Orchestra Sta'ls, 5s. Tickets may be obtained at the Roya! Surrey 
Gardens, at Jullien and Co.’s, 214, Regent-street ; and at Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 
48, Cheapside. Tie reserved seats being limited in number, early application 
will be necessary to secure them. WILLIAM ELLIS, Secretary. 


OYAL SURREY GARDENS CHORAL SOCIETY. 
The Directors of the Royal Surrey Gardens Company are desirous of 
establishing a Choral Society, whose services will be available at occasional 
Musical Festivals and Oratorios, and for the performance of Madrigals, Part-Songs, 
and other Choral works at M. Jullien’s Concerts, in their spacious Music-Hall. 
The co-operation of efficient amat: urs residing chiefly, but not exclusively, in the 
vicinity of the Royal Surrey Gardens is therefore solicited, to whom certain 
privileges will be granted. 

In corjanction with the Choral Society, it is the intention of M. Jullien, with 
the concurrence of the Directors, to form a school for vocal and instrumental 
music at the Royal Surrey Gardens. Amongst the advantages to be derived by 
the Students, which are not accorded by any similar institution in England, may 
be named—firstly, a gratuitous musical education, under professors of eminence ; 
and, secondiy, the opportunity given to those pupils evincing talent, and possess- 
ing the necessary qualifications, of embracing the musical art as a profession, 

ractising the same profitably, and making their public debut under the most 
‘avourable circumstances, 

Communications, (by letter only) with name, address, and class of voice, also 
stating if connected with any existing Musical Society, to be forwarded imme- 
diately to the Conductor, Mr. Land, 12, Hinde-street, Mancbester-square, W., 
under whose superintendence the Society wil! be organised. 

By Order, 
W. ELLIS, Secretary, 
Royal Surrey Gardens Company (limited). 


RYSTAL PALACE.—MISS LOUISA VINNING 


will make her second appearance, this day, January 31st. Programme :— 
1. Symphony in G Minor (Mozart)—2 Cavatina, ‘* Ernani involami,” Miss Louisa 
Vinning (Verii)—3. Fantasia for Violin, Mr. Watson (Sainton)—4 Aria, ‘‘Com’é 
bello,” Miss Louisa Vinning (Donizetti)—5. Overture, ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (C. BE. Horsley )-— 6. Adagio and Rondo, from the first Concerto, for 
Clarionet, Mr. Pape (Weber)—7. Song, ‘‘The Rustic Gate,” Miss Louisa Vinning 
(Frank Mori —8, Overture, ‘‘ F deliv” (Beethoven), Condu-ter, Mr. A. Mauns. 
Doors open at 12 ; Concert to commence at 2. Admission 2s. 6d. 


ADAME OURY’S SECOND SEANCE MUSICALE 

will take place at her residence, 33, Argyll-street, on Monday, Feb. 9th, 

at Three o’clock. Tickets to be had of Messrs. Cramer and Beale, Regent-street ; 
and of Messrs, Boosey ani Sons, Holles-street. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL.—HANDELS “ISRAEL IN 

EGYPT” will be repeated on Wednesday, February 4, under the direction of 

Mr. John Hullah Principa! vocalists—Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Banks, Miss 

Palmer, Mr. George Calkin, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Thomas. Tickets, 1s. and 2s. 6d.; 
stalls, 5s. Commence at Half-past Seven. 


Mss LOUISA VINNING begs that Communications 
respecting en ments may be addressed to Miss Louisa Vinning, care of 
Boosey and Sous, Holles-street. 
GiGnoRk PICCO having returned to London, will be 
happ 


y to treat with parties desirous of obtaining his services. Address, by 
letter only, 34, Lower Park-street, Islington. 


MSS E. STEELE (Vocalist), begs all Letters respecting 


Engagements or Pupils may be addressed to her residence, 20, Alfred- 
terrace, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 








January, 1857. 




















MR. anp MRS. ROBERT PAGET (R.A.M.), 
BASS and CONTRALTO (late of Atlicrstone), 
41, CUMMING STREET, PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


Aa Mr. and Mrs. P. are open to an Engagement in a Sunday Choir. 


STATE FIRE INSURANCE, 


No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, (Heap Ovrice): 
No, 2, St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH ; 

No 202, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN ; 

No. 8, CHERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM; 

No. 9, PAVILION BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON ; 

No. 64, HIGH STREET, LEWES. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 





CAPITAL £500,000 (with power to increase to £2,000,000.) 


Every description of Fire Insurance may be effected with this Company. 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 


> 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 


DR. MARK 


WITH HIS 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA 
NUMBERING UPWARDS OF 30 INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
AND A CHORUS OF FORTY VOICES, 


Composed of Little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, 
From Five to Fifteen years of age, 





AND KNOWN BY THE TITLE OF 


“DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 


Taught by him gratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, end 
eff. ctive system of Musical Educarion, to facilitate the encouragement and pro- 
motion of Musical Talent among the rising generation of this country, is o)en to 
Evgayements. Dr. Mark has perfornted with his pupils at tie New Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester; Music Hall, Edinburgh; City Hall. Glasgow; Concert Hall, 
Tiverpool ; in Birmingham, and in all the principal cities and towns of eighteen 
counties, with the greatest success, obtaining the highest approbation. 


Application by letter, addressed : 
DR. MARK, 
CarzE or MESSRS. BOOSEY AND SONS, 
28, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London. 





Now Published, 
DR. MARK’S 


HIGHLY APPROVED WORK ON “MUSICAL EDUCATION,” 
ENTITLED 


“THE MUSICIAN,” 


Price One Guinea. 


WO Choice VIOLINS.—A Pamphylion and an Albanus, 

150 and 100 years old, in good preservation, in a mahogany double case, fitted 

complete, to be sold for 25 guineas. Late the property of an eminent professor 
now deceased. To be seen at 26, Mornington-crescent, Hampstead-road. 








R. AUGUSTUS BRAHAM, having finished his 

. ie abbes ome prmeexe Laity = apes to Lown for the Season. 
communications addressed to his residence, No. 6, St. P -place, 
Be a etersburgh-place, 





FINE TONED FINGER ORGAN FOR SALE, 

Containing fourteen stops, with two rows of keys, and all the latest im- 

peeceneats, suitable for Church, Chapel, or Concert Room. Apply to H. White- 
ead, Organ Builder, 51, Coney-street, York. 
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LACBEEze ST. PATRICK QUADRILLE, on Irish 
Airs, the best Quadrille of the Season. Price 3s. 


AURENT’S EGYPTIAN POLKA, performed by all 


the military bands in England. 2s. 6d. 


[LAUBENTE MALAKOFF GALOP, Second Edition, 


illustrated. Price 2s, 6d. 


AURENT’S RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, intro- 
ducing the Ratcatcher’s Daughter. Price 3s. 


Fastest ARGYLL GALOP, LIIlustrated. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ONE HUNDRED MELODIES for the CONCERTINA. 
Arranged and Fingered by Georce Case. In One Book, price THREE 
Suiitiixcs. Adeste Fideles—’Twere vain to tell thee—While this heart its joy re- 
vealing—The blue bells of Scotland—La ci darem la mano—Mira, O Norma—Si 
fino all’ ore—The legacy—Austrian hymn—Still so gently—Aurora waltz—Oft in 
the stilly night—Di pescatore ignobile—Son vergin vezzosa—I! segreto—Annie 
Laurie—Deutsche Lust waltz—Cease your funning—Gentil Housard—Tyrolean, 
** Filie du Régiment”—Rataplan—Com’ 0 gentil—Les yeux bleues—Ashton si— 
Waltz, “ Lucrezia”—Coming ttrough the rye—Non piu mesta—Auld Robin Gray— 
Guarracha—Laissez moi l’aimer—Suoni la tromba—Maid, those bright eyes—Rule 
Britannia—La Gassier, valse—The meetiny of the waters—Della crudele—Libiamo 
—Partant pour la Syrie—Ernani involami—Quel guardo il cavalier—The Swiss 
voy—Lucy Neal—Market chorus—Fra poco—La donna e mobile—Viva tu—The 
ast rose of summer—Elizabethan waltz—Bonnie Dundee—Vaga luna—Austrian 
air—Do not mingle—In questo semplice—Chi nacque al rimbombo—A voto cosi— 
Ciascun lv dice—O! nobile sempio—Ye banks and braes—Had I a heart for false- 
hood—Oh! whistle and I'll come to you—Chorus, ‘ Masanicllo”’—Valse, ‘* Don 
Pasquale’—La morale—Bravissimo !—Robin Adair—Non pit andrai—Le Désir, 
valse—Sicilian mariners’ hymn—Withi: a mile of Edinboro’ town—Com’ e bello— 
L’ amo, ah ’amo—Finale, “I! Barbiere”—Verrano a te sul aure—Aria from ‘‘ Lucia” 
—Se tradirmi—2Zitti, zitti—When the swallows—O Nanny, wilt thou gang—Pestal 
—Sul campo della gloria—O! divina Agnese—Ah! consolarmi—O ! luce di quest’— 
On yonder rock reclining—Auld lang syne—Hark, the vesper hymn, &c.—Di 
geloso amor—I1 balen del suo sorriso—Miserere—Ah! che la morte—Si la stan- 
chezza—Kate Kearney—Tyrolean air—Rosa May—Tyrolean, ‘‘Guillaume Tell”— 
Pura, siccome—O! rendetta—Parigi, o cara—Trono e corona—God save the 


tia BOOSEY and SONS, 24 and 8, Holles-street. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
PUBLISHED BY 
SCHOTT & CO., 
LONDON:—159, REGENT STREET, W. 














KUHE, W. 


s. d. 
Grande Fantaisie brillante sur ‘Il Trovatore” de Verdi, Op. 54 °.. oe 40 
GOTTSCHALK, L, M. 
DE LA LOUISIANE, 
Le Mancenillier, Sérénade, Op. 11 ad * os a ‘ ‘ 3 0 
Danse Ossianique (Danse des Ombres), Op, 12 oe o* oe . 2 6 
La Mé.ancolie, Etude caractéristique a oo ee . 20 
Souvenirs d’Andalousie, Caprice de Concert . ‘ 26 
Dernitre Es; érance, Méditation religicuse os oe ° oe 2 6 
Le Banjo. Esquisse Américaine .. oe ve oe oe oe oe 2 6 
Marche de Nuit sie oe os ee es . 2 6 
Jerusalem de Verdi, Fantaisie triomphale, Op. 13 + 40 
HERZ, HENRI. 

Cinquitme Concerto, Op. 180 es oe om <“ . 6 0 
Fantaisie sur des motifs de l’Opera la Favorite, Op. 182 ee oe ee 3 6 
Vantaisie brillanre sur des motifs de |’Opera Charles VI. Op. 184 . 3 6 
Le Chant du Pélerin, Klégie, Op. 187 - oo oe oe ee 2 6 
La Californienne, Polka briliante, & 4 mains, Op. 167 (Duet) ° 3.0 
Grand Galop brillante, Op. 188 se oe ag os avn ee ‘eo 3.0 

PAUER, E. 
Menuct .. .. . ° :< 
Ballabile, Morceau brillant .. ag Qq 0 
Mazourka Bar wryerh eel” Ser eh. ae! Gg si 2 6 
Deux Tyroliennes > o* oe = sc 7 . : 3 0 
Marche Triomphale, Op. 48 (Duet) oe oe ee oe ; ~ -s 

RAVINA, H. 

Pastorale, Op. 29 ee os we tie ee 

Mélodies Sentimentales, Op. 30 : ie : : 


Dernier Souvenir, pensée, ti ue, ‘ . 31 a 3 
La Mahoura, grande Valse Op. 39 is - “ s 
Grande Marche triomphale, Op. 34 2 
Simple Histoire, Morgeau de Salon 
Un Réve, Mélodie, Op. 36. 


- oe - oe ee. 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ PERIODICALS, 


Published on the First of every Month, 
THE CORNET MISCELLANY: 
THE CORNET-A-PISTONS AND PIANOFORTE, 


By THOMAS HARPER. 
Price 3s. each Number, — Subscription for Twelve Numbers, 30s. 





(2s. 6d. each). 
1856. FIRST SERIES. 
No. 1. January.—Rigoletti .. ae oe ve ee Verdi. 
2. February.—Il Trovatore oo ee oe oe Verdi. 
3. March.—I Puritani ee és so Pe Bellini. 
4, April.—Lucrezia Borgia ar} oe oe n Donizetti, 
5. May.—Ernani as ae a ee « Verdi. 
6. June.—Lucia di Lammermoor oe ee ee Donizetti. 
7. July.—La Traviata .. *- ne ve se Verdi. 
8. August.—Der Freischiitz .. oe oe oe Weber. 
9. September.—Masaniello ae ee ee ve Auber. 
10. October —Linda di Chamouni 36 ee oe Donizetti. 
11. November.—Elisire .. oe oe oe ee Donizetti. 
12. December.—Robert le Diable * as ee Meyerbeer. 
1857. SECOND SERIES. 


No. 16. April.—Norma, 
17. May.—Les Vépres Siciliennes, 
18, June.—La Sonnambula. 


No. 13. January.—Les Huguenots. 
14, February.—Fille du Régiment. 
15, March,—Don Pasquale. 


BOOSEY’S FAVORITE OPERAS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


ARRANGED BY GEORGE CASE. 
Price Half-a-Crown each. 


1856. 
No. 1. January.—La Sonnambula .. ae oa ee Bellini. 
2. February.—Lucrezia Borgia .. oe as ne Donizetti. 
8. March.—Norma oe oe es oe oe Bellini. 
4, April.—Lncia di Lammermoor oe oe Ay" Donizetti. 
5. May.—Elisire d'Amore oe <e ee ae Donizetti. 
6. June.—Ernani 5G ae oe * os Verdi. 
7. July.—Masaniello. .. os oe ee ee Auber. 
8. August.—Don Pasquale Ss - oe ee Donizetti. 
9. September.—I Puritani ae ve oe ee Bellini. 
10. October.—Les Huguenots .. oe ee oe Meyerbeer. 
11. November.—I1 Barbiere ee oe ee sib Rossini. 
12. December.—Don Juan 7 are oe a Mozart, 
1857. 
No, 13. January.—I! Trovatore. No. 16. April.—Rigoletto. 
14, February.—The Bohemian Girl. 17, May.—Maritana, 
15. March.—La Traviata. 18, June.—Le Prophete. 
‘ ’ ry. 
THE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY; 
FOR 


CONCERTINA AND PIANO, 
By GEORGE CASE, 


Price 2s. 6d, each Number.—Subscription for Twelve Numbers, 21s. 
1856. 


No. 13. Selection from I Puritani .. - oe oo Bellini. 
14. Fantaisie on Lucrezia Borgia oe oe oe Donizetti. 
15. Selection from Stabat Mater .. ee oo os Rossini. 
16. Ditto from Pasquale ee oe oe Donizetti, 
17. Ditto from Ernani .. a we aa in Verdi. 
18. Ditto from the Songs without Words oe eo Mendelssohn, 
19. Ditto from La Traviata oe oe oo oe Verdi, 
20. The New Ballet—Les Quatre Saisons.. ‘ ion Verdi. 
21. Wedding March if a °o oe oe Mendelssohn. 
22. Selection from Zampa ¥ a ee oo Herold, 
23. Ditto of Scotch Airs eo ae oo oo National. 
24. Ditto from Figaro .. oe oe y ee Mozart, 

1857. THIRD SERIES 

No. 25. January.—Selection from La Fil'e du Régiment oe Donizetti, 
26. February.—Selection from The Bohemian Girl ee Balfe, 
27. March.—Second Selection from I] Trovatore .. oe Verdi. 
28. April. - Selection from Les Huguenots ¢% ee Meyerbeer. 
29 May.—Seleciion of National English Melodies. . es National. 
39. Selection from Norma oe ee eo oe Bellini. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ JOURNALS 


FOR 
STRINGED BAND, BRASS BAND, & MILITARY BAND, 
ARE PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 
A List of Contents Gratis. 


NOTICE. 
The whole of the above Works will be continued 
regularly in the Year 1857, 


BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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EDWARD FRANCIS FITZWILLIAM. 


Avrnoven a fatal termination to Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam’s 
complaint had been foreseen for some years past, his occasional 
returns to convalescence during that period fostered in the 
minds of his friends the shadow of a hope, that youth and unre- 
mitting care might gti: over even an insidious disease, 
Latterly, however, all hope was dissipated; pulmonary con- 
sumption in its worst form had supervened, and his release from 
suffering was hourly awaited. Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam expired 
at his residence in Brompton, on Monday, the 19th instant, in 
his thirty-third year. 

He was born at Deal, in Kent, August 2nd, 1824, and received 
the rudiments of his education at the Pimlico Grammar School. 
He was subsequently sent to St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, 
Herts, and thence transferred to the Institution of L’Abbé 
Haffrenqué, Boulogne-sur-Mer. On his return to England, 
having confirmed that strong predisposition for music which he 
exhibited in his earlier days, he was placed under Sir Henry 
Bishop, by whom he was instructed in composition and the ele- 
merts of harmony, and subsequently took lessons in instrumen- 
tation from Mr. John Barnett. 

It is not to be wondered at that the bent of his mind should 
be towards music. His father, many years ago, was a comedian 
of talent, and a skilful vocalist. His mother—the late Mrs, 
Fitzwilliam—who has not known the charming Fanny Fitzwil- 
liam, for so many years one of the special favourites of the 
parse ?—was an admirable actress, and an exceedingly pleasing 

allad singer. Those who have seen and heard her, even in her 
latter days, as Lucy Lockit in the Beggars’ Opera, or in some of 
the byegone operettas, which seem to have expired with our 
ballad singers, cannot have forgotten the spirit and buoyancy of 
her acting, or that small, but sweet voice, so full of feeling and 
expression. Our readers cannot fail to call to mind the melan- 
choly circumstances under which Mrs. Fitzwilliam died, while 
fulfilling an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, nor the 
universal regret caused by the event. 

While a mere child, Edward Fitzwilliam received instructions 
on the pianoforte from various teachers, but his mother was his 
principal tutor; and we may infer that the pains she took 
with him in his boyhood directed his taste to music, and made 
it an abiding love in his heart. Before he was twenty- 
one years of age, he composed a Stabat Mater, which 
was produced at the Hanover-square Rooms, on the 15th 
of March, 1845, the principal vocalists being Miss Messent, 
Miss Dolby, Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, (sister to the com- 
poser) Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Machin. There was a complete 
band and chorus; the composer himself conducted, and Mr. 
Alfred Mellon led the orchestra. To defray the expense of 
getting up this work, his mother presented him with one hundred 
pounds. The musical talent of Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam was 
forthwith recognised. The Stabat Mater was acknowledged to be 
fall of promise, and an honorable career was at one step opened 
to the young composer. He did not, however, allow himself to 
be dazzled by the ill-regulated and too often mischievous praises 
of friends. He accepted the flattery, but was not beguiled by 
it. He studied diligently, and wrought with care, and all his 
works bear the impress of an endeavour to do his best—one 
pod sy truest and not the least enviable characteristics of an 
artist. 

_In 1847, Mr, Edward Fitzwilliam was appointed musical 
director of the Lyceum Theatre, at that time under the manage- 
ment of Madame Vestris. Here he remained upwards of two 
years, and composed during that period a cantata, entitled, 
“O Incomprehensible Creator,” which was performed at Mr. 
Hullah’s concert, May 2lst, 1851. The cantata was received 
with universal favour, and was pronounced a decided advance on 
the Stabat Mater. It was published, together with a “Te Deum,” 
and dedicated to Spohr. The great German master wrote a 
most flattering acknowledgment to Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam in 
answer to the dedication. In the Easter of 1853, Mr. Fitzwilliam 
was appointed musical director of the Haymarket Theatre, and 
remained in that position until the day of his death. 

_ The list of Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam’s compositions, in addi- 
tion to what we have already named, comprises:—A mass (in 





manuscript); The Queen of a Day—comic opera, performed at. 
the Haymarket; A Summer Night's Love—operetta, also repre- 
sented at the Haymarket Theatre; volumes, entitled—“ Songs 
of a Student,” “Songs for a Winter’s Night,” “ Dramatic Songs,” 
** Descriptive Ballads” (dedicated to G. A. Macfarren), “ Minia- 
ture Lyrics,” a lyric ode entitled Christmas Eve, and “Three 
Sacred Songs for a Child,” his last completed work, composed 
a few days Before his death. Besides the above, he composed 
the overtures, entr’actes, vocal and incidental music of the 
popular Adelphi dramas, The Green Bushes and The Flowers of 
the Forest; the overtures and music of the Haymarket panto- 
mimes and burlesques since 1853, and several that have been 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool; as also the music of 
the Spanish ballets, brought out at the Haymarket Theatre 
under the direction of Madame Perea Nena, called £2 Gambu- 
sino and Los Cantivos; or, a Night in the Alhambra. 

Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam married, on the 31st December, 
1853, Miss Ellen Chaplin, formerly of the Adelphi, at present 
attached to the Haymarket company, a very clever and intelli- 
gent actress of soubrettes, whom he has left with a son, only a 
few months old. ; 

It is said that the disease which ultimately proved fatal to 
Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam was partly brought on by grief for the 
death of his mother, to whom he was devotedly attached. There 
is no doubt, that shortly after her death symptoms of pthisis 
were observed, and that from that time he never recovered his 
former health. , 

The death of one so young, so talented, and with a career so 
full of promise before him, is deeply to be deplored. Mr. Edward 
Fitzwilliam had the real instinct of a musician, was full of energy 
and perseverance, and daily manifested signs of improvement in 
his art. Our opinion of his musical capacities, in a general way, 
may be gathered from several reviews of his works in the year. 
What he has accomplished displayed so much real intelligence, 
that we feel satisfied, had time permitted and opportunities been 
afforded him, that he would have ranked himself high among the 
musicians of his country. Alas! for the art, his time was 
mostly pre-occupied with writing music for melodramas, ballets, 
pantomimes, and burlesques; enough, indeed, to absorb his 
most precious moments, and snatch his attention from graver 
and more enduring works. What Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam has 
left behind him, nevertheless, cannot fail to show that music has 
suffered a loss in his death. To his friends his loss is irreparable, 
since all who knew him found him in every relation in life a 
most estimable and kind-hearted man. 

Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam was buried on Tuesday last at Kensal 
Green Cemetery, and was interred, in accordance with his 
express desire, close to the grave of his mother. 





BURNEY,—CHETHAM,—AND MAHER. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

S1r,—Observing in the Musical World of last Saturday, an extract 
from Dr. Burney’s Tour in France and Italy, I am led to trouble you 
with the enquiry where that work is likely to be obtained; as I have 
the companion Tour in the Netherlands, but have never yet succeeded 
in meeting with the Journey to France and Italy. : 7 

Can you or any of your correspondents afford any information re- 
specting a John Chetham, whose Book of Psalmody and Fifteen 
Anthems is now before me. This work was published at Sheffield, and 
sold at the Bell in Little Britain, London, 1718, It contains many old 
tunes, such as “ Windsor,” “Burford,” “St. James’s,” “St. David's,” 
“Old Hundredth,” &c.; with the melody, generally, in the tenor. The 
counterpoint is in many cases very defective. A ; 

Any particulars respecting a Mr. Maher, organ-builder, will be 
acceptable, A small finger organ now in my possession, and which, 
from the design of the case, I ascribe to the earlier part of the present 
century, bears the inscription “ Maher, fecit, London.” I have never 
met with this name in the list of organ-builders, past or present. Have 
you or any of your correspondents ?—I am, Sir, yours ear 


[Our columns are open to any readers whose “hobbies,” respectively 
or collectively, may be Burney, Chetham, or Maher.—Eb. M. W.) 








Botocna.—Pacini is writing a new opera for the Theatre 
Communal, to be entitled-La Matrigna. i 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF “ROBERT 
LE DIABLE,” AND THE STYLE OF MEYERBEER. 


(From the German of J. Schucht.) 
(Continued from p. 53.) 


THosE composers, whose works _— represent the mental state of 
their own people at a particular time will seldom find their productions 
migrate to other countries. On the other hand, those composers, in 
whose works the mental life of all humanity is represented, so that they 
awaken an echo in every feeling heart, will find their productions travel 
round the globe, and become—like Robert le Diable—the common 
property of all civilised nations. But this lofty eminence can only be 
attained by men who combine within themselves the mental life of all 
humanity, and represent it in their works. ; 

After this necessary exposition we return to Meyerbeer, and explain 
his life and his deeds during the various metamorphoses of the pro- 
ductive activity of his cosmopolitan mind. I have already treated of 
his early studies; I now proceed to examine one of his earliest works, 
and the first of any importance. ‘This is an oratorio, entitled, “ Gott 
und die Natur” (God and Nature), written in the short interval 
between March 15th and April 22nd, 1811. It has not been printed, 
and I write my opinion with the original score before me. 

The words, written by Schreiber, express the praise of God, and 
gratitude for the creation of the world. Choruses, recitatives, and 
arias alternate with each other, and the whole consists of thirteen 
pieces. Considered from a technical point of view, this work 
satisfies every demand as to choice of chords, modulation, conduct of 
voices, arrangement of forms, and instrumentation. Regarded, how- 
ever, from a higher wsthetical point, it is not without faults, and it is 
for this reason that Meyerbeer has not published it. The style and 
mode of expression do not bear the stamp of deep religious feeling. A 
worldly mood prevails through many of the pieces, if not through all, 
though some phrases are distinguished by the true ecclesiastical 
character. As for the melodies, I must observe that they are not 
marked by any intrinsic charm, nor do.they surprise by originality of 
invention. A number of trivial common-place thoughts are expressed, 
and become wearisome through constant repetition. Nevertheless, the 
oratorio gave great satisfaction when performed at Darmstadt, for 
with all its defects, it ranks above the numberless church-productions 
of that day. ‘The fundamental type of the work is not new, but the 
same that Haydn and Mozart have laid down and elaborated. Hence, 
as a whole, it is rather to be regarded as an imitation of earlier 
forms. 

A much higher rank is to be awarded to the seven hymns, composed 
in 1812 by Meyerbeer, to words of Klopstock, and published at Paris 
with the title, “Sept Chants Religieux Musique, de Meyerbeer.” They 
are for four voices, with an accompaniment ad libitum for the piano- 
forte. In these hymns a deep religious feeling is expressed; the 
melody and harmony are of the simplest kind, and the style is that of 
the old classical church-music, as founded by the Netherlanders and 
Italians in the epoch-making period of sacred composition. Truly they 
may be placed by the side of the muster-pieces of this class. At this 
time Meyerbeer was greatly influenced by a decidedly religious mood, 
for in the same year he composed his first opera, on a subject taken 
from Scripture history, namely, Jephtha’s vow. A religious feeling 
throughout the German nation had been excited by the War-songs 
of the day, people once more looked up to the Deity and prayed for 
victory; hence it may be explained that even the poets produced works 
more of the spiritual than of the secular kind. This first opera of 
Meyerbeer’s was performed at Munich, but I never became acquainted 
with it. Meyerbeer himself is no longer possessed of the score, and 
told me that it was probably destroyed by the fire that consumed 
the Munich Theatre. 

In 1813, he composed a comic opera, entitled “Wirth und Gast” 
(Host and Guest), which was performed at Stuttgardt in the following 
year; ‘ Die Zwei Califen” (the two Caliphs), played in 1816 at Vienna. 
An Italian opera “ Romilda ¢ Costanza” was produced at Padua on the 
16th of January 1818; “ Marguerita d@’Angin” was brought out at 
Milan on the 14th of November 1820, and “ L’Esule di Granata” on 
the 12th of March 1822 at Paris, Besides operas, he composed about 
the same period “ Almwanzor” and“ La Porte de Brandebourg.” In 
spite of many efforts, these operas are unknown to me, and I have 
not been able to obtain a sight of the score or of the pianoforte- 
edition. TI can therefore only cite the opinions of others. It is said 
generally that they are composed throughout in the Italian style ; 
that is to say, the melody is the predominant element to which the 
harmony is completely subordinate, while the eolo-voices have often 


to execute florid passages of the greatest difficulty. The outcry 





of a number of fanatical Germanists, that these productions are 
all utterly devoid of character, neither giving a truthful representation 
of dramatic situations nor affording the enjoyment of good music is, 
doubtless, partial and unjust, for I find in reading through the Oratorio 
of 1811, that the dramatic spirit of Meyerbeer was manifested even in 
his earliest attempts. Indeed, those 3s where, in conformity 
with the words, he can give a dramatic effect to a situation, are de- 
cidedly the happiest in the work. The appearance of light, the gradual 
animation of Nature, and the gentle song of the flowers (sie), are 
admirably depicted, and so are the thunder and the rolling of the sea. 
No doubt, therefore, many highly felicitous dramatic situations occur 
in the operas above enumerated. Were this not the case it would be 
impossible to account for the applause given to the composer, on the 
occasion of each performance. On the other hand, that they cannot 
be esteemed chefs-d’ ceuvre, and that they exhibit many faults, which are 
especially apparent when they are compared with Les Huguenots, 
Robert le Diable, &c., may be easily imagined, and this was frankly 
avowed to me by the great master himself. 

It has often been regarded as a remarkable psychological phenome- 
non that Meyerbeer’s mental activity did not reach its highest point 
of productiveness till he had attained the maturity of manhood; but 
this phenomenon is by no means uncommon in the history of the 
human mind, and we have several analogous examples in the lives of 
many great men, distinguished in art and science. Kant did not write 
his profound philosopbical works till he was more than fifty years of 
age; Haydn was an old man when he produced the Creation, and 
others of his more important works, and so was Gluck when he com- 
posed his really dramatic operas. In fact, the phenomenon is the result 
not of a mere individual peculiarity, but also of the general develop- 
ment of mind in civilised nations. It is only by the development of 
life in his nation that any great thinker or poet attains the full matu- 
rity that is requisite for his greatest productions. 

I now proceed to the examination of two of Meyerbeer’s works, 
which belong to his transition period, and were composed before 
Robert le Diable. These are Emma von Roxburgh and Il Crociato in 
Egitto, the scores of which are now lying before me. 

Before Emma von Roxburgh, Meyerbeer had, in 1819, composed for 
the Theatre Royal, Turin, an opera founded on one of Metastasio’s 
tragedies, and entitled Semiramide riconosciuta, In 1820, he com- 
posed Emma von Roxburgh, which was played at several towns in 
Italy and Germany, always with the greatest applause. At Dresden it 
was brought out by his fellow-student, C. M. von Weber, who ex- 
pressed himself concerning it in terms of the highest admiration. 

The subject of this opera is purely lyrical ; there is not throughout 
a single instance of dramatic action, or of psychological development. 
Still less is there anything to express the rising of passionate emotion. 
Some of the scenes depict innocent joya, the result of happy days; the 
rest express grief. All this is done by means of the most insipid 
phrases, and the greatest inspiration was requisite to give the dead 
skeleton that amount of animation which Meyerbeer achieved by his 
music. Folks believed, in those days, that music went beyond its 
legitimate limits, if it quitted the region of lyrical sensibility, and 
ventured on the field of real action. Let us, now, see how such a 
subject was treated by Meyerbeer. 

The overture is in the form founded by the classics, Haydn and 
Mozart. The greatest simplicity and clearness in the construction of 
phrases and periods prevails throughout, and even the transitional 
modulating passages, that connect one period with another, are 
arranged period-wise, as in the works of the earlier masters, An 
introduction—still in the period form—leads to the first principal 
theme, whieh is developed at great length as a period in three parts; 
several successive phrases connect this with the second principal 
theme; and thus phrases are grouped into periods, and the periods 
into the entire work. The prevailing unity is produced By the 
judicious arrangement of the principal themes, and the natural manner 
in which these are repeated. Thus the most beautiful symmetry is 
attained, the effect of which is further heightened by the simplicity 
and clearness of the modulations. In this respect the example of the 
old masters of the classic period is followed ; from the key of A minor, 
the modulation is into U major, and so on. The melodies introduced 
into this part of the work pa pleasantly on, and bear the mark of 
original invention. They are not overladen with chords or far-fetched 
modes of accompaniment, but the harmony is of the simplest kind. 

(To be continued.) 





Toe Hanpvet Commemoration.—The following gentlemen 
were added to the London committee for the Hindel statue at 
Halle:—The Rey. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart.; John 
Hullah, Esq.; and Robert Bowley, Esq. 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

(We have been requested to publish the following.—Ep. . W.) 
A meeting of the general committee for promoting this Festival 
was recently held at the house of R. Kerrison, Esq. (the honorary 
secretary), on Tombland. The Earl of Albemarle Fame and 
among the gentlemen present were the High Sheriff (R. K. Long, 
Esq.), Lord Bayning, Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., the Mayor of 
Norwich (R. Chamberlin, Esq.), Dr. Copeman, A. Master, Bed. 
I. O. Taylor, Esq., T. Stewart, Esq., J. B. Morgan, Esq., T. D. 


‘Eaton, Esq., Rev. Precentor Symonds, F. Noverre, Esq., and 


others. 

The minutes of the former meeting were read and confirmed. 
Letters from Dr. Spohr and other parties were also read. The 
first letter, from Br. Spohr, was dated Cassel, Dec. 4th, 1856, 
addressed to Mr. Benedict. In this letter Dr. Spohr expressed 
his gratification at the kind remembrance of him by the com- 
mittee. At his age (73) he could not undertake so great a work 
as the composition of an oratorio (as the committee had solicited 
him to do), still less could he undertake to play a solo in public. 
He intimated that he possessed two compositions, which might 
be performed at morning concerts. He stated that it would be 
impossible for him to obtain leave of absence from his official 
duties in-the month of September, to be present at the next 
Festival. The gentlemen of the committee would remember 
how, when he composed the Fall of Babylon for the Norwich 
festival, in spite of the intercession of the Duke of Cambridge, 
and even of the Queen, he could not obtain leave of absence, 
and his oratorio was in consequence conducted by another. He, 
therefore, was forced to decline the invitation to assist personally 
in the next Festival in Norwich, at the same time he would 
express his thanks for the kind remembrance of him. 

The following report of the sub-committee was read :— 

GENTLEMEN,—Since the last general meeting of the committee, 
several important circumstances have occurred which require to be 
brought before your notice. Mr. Benedict has accepted the engagement 
of conductor on the terms offered him by the committee, and has since 
attended a meeting of the sub-committee, at which several matters of 
importance were discussed. The proposed plan for a new orchestra was 
submitted to him, and he suggested alterations, which are now under- 
going supervision by the city committee, with the view of making the 
new orchestra as efficient as possible, the plan for which will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration. Mr. Benedict also encouraged the idea 
of inviting Dr. Spohr to our next festival, who expresses his great 
delight at the compliment paid him by the committee, but excuses him- 
self on account of the impossibility of obtaining leave of absence. At 
a general committee called for special purposes not referring to this 
particular subject, it was determined that there should be four morning 
performances at the ensuing Festival, and we fully admit that as a rule 
we ought not to attempt to reverse the decision of the general commit- 
tee; but Mr. Benedict represented forcibly to the suv-committee the 
necessity for appropriating the Tuesday morning to a rehearsal, should 
any new elaborate work be selected; and in the hope that possibly Dr. 
Spohr might be induced to write something for the Festival, your sub- 
committee determined to recommend you to fix upon only three morn- 
ing performances. This is a point which should now be finally deter- 
mined; and Mr. Benedict advised, in the absence of any new music 
requiring great practice, that we should have four mornings. It will 
now be for you to determine, without further alteration, how many 
morning concerts we shall have; whether the previous decision of the 
special general committee, or that of the sub-committee, shall be adopted. 
It is also desirable to determine finally what music shall be performed 
at, to say the least, two of the morning concerts, in order that no time 
be lost in the practice of it by the Choral Society. Your sub-committee 
strongly recommend that the music for the first morning shall consist of 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, and Mozart’s Requiem; an arrangement 
so highly sanctioned by the conductor, that we have taken upon our- 
selves to purchase the music for the Hymn of Praise, and it is now in 
process of rehearsal. There will probably be but one ‘feeling as to the 
expediency and propriety of having the Messiah on the last morning. 
The comparative merits of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Saint 
Paul were fully discussed; and the former was almost unanimously 
determined upon by your sub-committee and the conductor, as the more 
attractive for the Festival. Should you determine to have but three 
mornings, the selection for the second will be a matter of great im- 
portance. It will be necessary on the one hand to endeavour as much 
88 possible to respect the feelings aud wishes of our public supporters ; 





and, on the other, to uphold the high musical character of our Festivals 
A new oratorio, by Leslie, called Judith, has been offered to us; at 
present we are entirely unacquainted with it, but it is said to be a work 
of considerable merit, and is therefore worthy of the consideration of 
the musical members of your committee. If you determine to have a 
fourth morning, an opportunity will be afforded of introducing this, if 
it be worthy of choice, and also selections from authors whose high and 
established reputation ought to place them beyond the reach of un- 
favourable criticism. Lastly, we have much pleasure in announcing 
that the guarantee fund already amounts to £3,300, and we recommend 
the adoption of the Yarmouth supporters that Mr. C. J. Palmer be 
elected as their representative on your committee. 
Signed, E. COPEMAN, M_D., 
On behalf of the Sub-Committee of Management. 


The report of the sub-committee was received and ordered to 
be entered on the minutes. A discussion ensued as to the num- 
ber of morning performances, and it was resolved that there 
should be only three morning performances instead of four as at 
the last festival. This will give the principal singers one clear 
day for rehearsal, a great advantage to all the performances. 
The selection of the works to be performed was a matter well 
considered, and it was resolved that Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise, and Mozart’s Requiem should be performed on the first 
morning, being works of the highest order. The work to be 
performed on the second morning is left open for further_con- 
sideration. Various oratorios had been suggested, S phor’s Fall 
of Babylon, which drew perhaps the largest audience ever 
assembled in St. Andrew’s Hall when first performed ; Israel in 
Egypt, selections from Pierson’s Jerusalem, and Hindel’s Joshua, 
ona St. Paul, remarkable for its choral effects, and never yet 
heard in this city. According to custom, the Messiah is to be 
performed on the third morning. : 

The committee adopted Dr. Spohr’s suggestion as to one of 
his instrumental works, and decided that his symphony of The 
Seasons should be performed ‘at one of the evening concerts. 
For the evenings, the following compositions are under conside- 
ration :—Pierson’s Faust, Beethoven’s Septett, Glover’s Jam o’ 
Shanter, Macfarren’s May-Day, Hatton’s Robin Hood, and Lindsay 
Sloper’s new work. We are glad to learn that the guarantee 
fund amounts to £3,500, and no doubt will soon be £4,000. The 
plan of the new orchestra was submitted and generally approved. 
As already stated, the new orchestra will only occupy the space 
between the pillars in the hall, leaving the aisles clear for 
entrance or exit. The Hon. William Jerningham and C. J. 
Palmer, Esq., of Yarmouth, have been added to the committee. 
Mr. Benedict would have attended this committee, but was de- 
sirous to be present at the Sacred Harmonic Society, to hear the 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise on Friday 
evening. 

The Vorfolk Chronicle, of the 17th January, has the follow- 
ing remarks upon the Festival, with which we thoroughly 
coincide :—- : 

“ We are not of the number of those who desire to see these triennial 
musical meetings abandoned, and it was, therefore, with peculiar plea- 
sure that we perused the report of the committee meeting, held on 
Friday last, and at which the Earl of Albemarle presided. Opposi- 
tion (especially an unfair one) has had the usual effect—that of draw- 
ing general attention to the noble objects proposed—of rousing the 
lethargic and indifferent into decided activity—and of stimulating the 
old friends of the Festival into greater exertions in its behalf. Thus 
that which was intended to be subverted has been strengthened, and, 
we hope and believe, firmly established. There has not been for many 
years—probably on no former occasion—such an influential committee 
to conduct any Festival, and, what is of equal value as influence, there 
is a much larger infusion than heretofore of gentlemen determined to 
work—of parties who love music for its own sake, and who care some- 
thing about seeing the old city preserve its ancient prestige in the 
musical world. The list of guarantees, which we were told, after the 
unfavourable result of last Festival, would never be obtained again, is 
larger than usual, considering the short period which has elapsed since 
the circulars were issued—it has reached, we believe, already about 
£4,000! We are glad the committee has determined to have only three 
morning performances, for we remember at the last Festival there was 
a general feeling that the rehearsal had to be much too hurriedly gone 
through, in order to try everything on the Monday. The Hymn of 
Praise, by Mendelssohn, and the Requiem, by Mozart, will be given on 
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the first morning; and, whatever difference of opinion there may be 
respecting other selections, it is universally admitted that these are 
the best that could possibly have been determined upon. It is parti- 
cularly gratifying to find Dr. Spohr entertaining such kind and friendly 
feelings towards Norwich, as are displayed in the letters which 
he has addressed to the committee. He did not, as was said, refuse to 
write and conduct a work of his own at the next Festival—he is un- 
able, in consequence of the official position he holds, to obtain leave of 
absence, and doubts whether, at the age of 73, he could undertake so 
long a journey. With the present committee—with a greater desire 
than was ever evinced by the county families for the continuance of 
their favourite periodical musical re-union—with a new orchestra—with 
a Chief Magistrate who is heart and soul in promoting the movement— 
and a determination on the part of the Managing Committee to make 
the meeting in September as popular as possible—we feel we may con- 
fidently anticipate a most successful Festival.” 
After so long and honourable a career, it would indeed be a 
pity to see the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival abandoned 
or want of spirit. Let us hope, however, that the gentlemen 
and burghers of East Anglia will not, in this matter of music 
and charity combined, allow themselves to be shamed by a 
suburb of Leeds. To make our words clearer, it is understood 
that the next (the third) Bradford Festival will be, like the 
meetings at Birmingham and Norwich, for charity. Hitherto, 
Norwich has held the next place to Birmingham—the Spohr to 
the Mendelssohn in short. Shall Bradford usurp that place— 
with Costa, Hatton, and Macfarren? dith to the rescue ! 
(Mr. Henry Leslie will understand us.) 








THE PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS OF J.S. BACH. 
EDITED BY FRIEDRICH CHRYSANDER, 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.) 

Tuts new collection of Johann Sebastian Bach’s pianoforte 
compositions, of which the first volume is now lying before 
us, forms part of the cheap stereotyped edition of the 
Classical Composers, published by L. Holle, in Wolfenbiittel. 
Although, on the occasion of our noticing generally this meri- 
torious undertaking, in No. 44 of this paper, on the Ist of 
November last, we referred to the first volume of Bach, still, on 
account of the care and fidelity displayed by the editor, as well 
as the importance of the old hero of counter-point and founder 
of pianoforte music, even for the present day, we feel bound to 
return to the work in a special notice. 

This edition is intended to pave the way for a knowledge 
and appreciation of Bach, even among those who have hitherto 
been strangers to his art. It naturally does not interfere with the 
existing good and complete editions of his works, but it may assist 
in causing many of the incorrect editions, distinguished for the 
uncertainty of their authorities, and the want of knowledge dis- 
played in them, to lose more and more of the estimation in 
which they are held. 

We greet this edition with real delight, and tender our best 
thanks to the editor and publisher, since it was only by sacri- 
fices on their part that they could offer the public so beautiful 
and correct an edition* at such a price, one thaler and eight 
silver groschent for a volume of 110 folio pages, printed on vel- 
lum paper, in large, clear characters. 

_ The predominating intention of the arrangement in which the 
pieces follow one another (with the exception of the capriccio 
in B major, on the departure of a brother), is an educational 
one : the pieces proceed gradually from the easier to the more 
difficult, from the simple to the more artistic. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether this very judicious arrangement can be carried 
out in the subsequent volumes. In the first volume begin 
the twelve small Preludes, intended by Bach himself for 

Anfahende” (beginners). These are followed by the six 
small (French) Swites, and the fifteen Inventions, with 
the symphonies belonging to them. The latter are here, for the 
first time, so arranged that each Invention is followed by the 
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symphony in the same key. These pieces thus form the best 
introduction to the Clavier bien tempéré. The Invention, that is 
to say, according to ourselves, a thought, stands in about the 
same relation to the symphony that the prelude does to the 
fugue. 

The Capriccio sopra la Lontananza del suo Fratello diletis- 
simo is a curiosity for the history of programme-music, which is 
almost as old as instrumental music generally, although, in 
former times, intended to be more humorous than serious, It 
attained its greatest height in the “Battles of Austerlitz,” etc., 
at the commencement of the present century, whereby it became 
ridiculous, precisely because it was meant to be serious. For 
the modern school, its revival was reserved by the doctrine of 
the purport of music, and whither this doctrine leads we have 
seen by lamentable examples. If the real masters of former 
times, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and even Beethoven, employed 
titles now and then, it was merely in order to intimate, gene- 
rally, either the peculiar frame of mind by which the composi- 
tion was suggested, or that which it was intended to inspire in 
the hearers. For this purpose, they selected a musical motive 
which struck them as suitable, but this was all; for this motive 
and its thematic treatment constituted the real and proper 
substance of the composition, which substance can never be 
aught but musical, founded on, and developed by, tone, and not 
on and by words and objects, or events. Despite the titles :— 
“]—Flattering of the Friends to prevent him leaving; 2— 
Description of various accidents which may befall him, when 
away; 3—A general Lamento; 4—The Friends arrive, since 
they perceive that it cannot be otherwise, and take leave,” old 
Bach departs so little from the contrapuntal—that is, the 
genuine musical—style, that he actually concludes with a fugue 
of two and a-half pages, all’ Imitazione della Cornetta di Postig- 
lione. 

The cheapness of this edition will now enable hundreds, nay, 
thousands, who could not pay the high price of the former 
editions, and were obliged to put up with the Clavier bien Tem- 
péré, incorrectly printed and costing five thalers, to possess the 
works of the immortal Bach. Let us but diffuse all the magni- 
ficent creations of the two last centuries, pure, unadulterated, 
with intelligible explanations, and in a form within the reach of 
every one, and the stupid dragon of the Music of the Future 
and Poetry-Music, which behaves so strangely, will be overcome 
without a struggle. We must, therefore, seize the opportunity, 
as we have so often done before, to make a most earnest appeal 
to teachers of music. The excuse, that the old compositions 
in question are difficult to be obtained and cost a high 
price, exists no longer. The inexhaustibly rich Bach; the 
ever fresh Haydn; the thoughtful, and, oftentimes, darin 
Clementi; the entrancing Mozart—are, at present, one and all, 
to be procured in cheap editions, just like the classic authors of 
German poetry. And when parents or fair pupils come and 
say, “Give us a very pretty piece to play in company, if you 
please,” sit down at the piano, and play them something of the 
above masters, If you yourselves can play such a piece, your 
pupils will direct their minds to it of their own accord. 

The editor—with the thanksworthy assistance of Herr R, 
Zimmer, of Berlin—has given some very suitable explanations 
of the appropriate style in which Bach's pieces should be per- 
formed, as well as of the so-called “ Manieren,” and shown, in 
twenty-six examples, contained in notes written in full, how 
pr should be carried out. This imparts a special value to his 
edition, 

On account of their general interest, we conclude by appending 
the editor’s remarks on the names, character, and time of Bach’s 
compositions, as the kinds of instrumental-pieces usual in those 
days have become almost entirely strange to us. 


*1,—The Allemande possesses, as a dance, a joyous character; in 
Suites and Partitas for the piano, its movement is more serious, and 
the harmony full. It begins the dance (or comes immediately after 
the Prelude) and is followed by Courante, Sarabande, Gigue, ete., in 
an order which is seldom disturbed. It enjoys the place of honour as 
being a German invention. 

“2,—The Angloise, an English kind of dance, is lively in character, 
varied and more or less quick in its movement. ; 
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“ 3.—The Aria is principally a vocal piece. Applied to an instru- 
mental composition, the name signifies what we, at present, call a ‘ Lied 
ohne Worte.’ The style of playing it must be melodious, and the 
time throughout slow. Mattheson says:—‘ It finds a place on the 
piano as well as on every other kind of instrument, and is, 
commonly, a plain, short, singable melody, divided into two parts, 
and one which mostly appears so simple, because the player can em- 
bellish and change it in innumerable ways, in order to display his manual 
dexterity, although retaining the fundamental passages.’ (Kern mel. 
Wissenschaft, p. 122). In the aria with 80 changes (vol. II., pp. 147— 
187), Bach displays something more than manual dexterity, just as, 
enerally, in all that he undertook, he surpassed everything previously 
lone. 

“ 4,.—The Bourrée is a French dance-melody, of a gay and choice 
character, in two-two time. It requires the execution to be light and 
round, not too quick. Flowing, smooth, gliding and closely connected. 
(Mattheson.) : 

“5,—The Chaconne (Ciaconne) is an Italian dance, in three-four time, 
and moderately slow in its movement. For further particulars, see 
Passecaille, 

“6.—Concerto. Bach’s concerto, vol, II., p. 102, is a pianoforte 
sonata, in three movements ; the tempo of the last two is given; the 
first should be taken allegro moderato. 

“7,.—The Courante, in Suites and Partitas, always follows the Alle- 
mande. It requires to be performed in a serious style, the notes being 
played more staccato than slurred (Koch, Lex. 398). This, also, is a 
dauce-melody, 

“8,—The Fantasias and Preludes (likewise the Capricci, Toccate, 
and Ritornelli) have one quality in common, namely, that they are not 
subjected to any fixed form, and commonly serve as an introduction to 
a serious, “elaborate” piece. Mattheson ca!ls them musical whims. 
As everything about them is so uncertain, the tempo cannot be so 
ogee defined; everyone must, therefore, see how, in doubtful cases, 

e can set himself right. Bach, however, treated the whims more 
seriously, and created a perfectly new and more classical branch of art, 
especially out of the Prelude. His Preludes, too, are so characteristic, 
py and peculiar, that the proper mode of playing them is self- 
evident. 

“9.—The Gavotle.—‘Its emotion is thorough, exultant joy. A 
frisking character is a special peculiarity of this kind of melody, and, 
by no means, a running one. For the pianoforte, certain Gavottes are 
set, which are characterised by great license, but still are not so bad as 
those on the fiddle.’ (Mattheson). The movement must not be too 
quick. This species of dance possesses, moreover, the peculiarity of 
being always in two-two time. 

“10.—The Gigue (Gigue, Giga) is a dance in six-eight time, merry 
and gay. Mattheson subdivides the Gigue into several kinds, which 
he describes in his droll and lively manner. ‘ The ordinary, or English 
Gigues,’ (he says, Kern mel. Wissen., p. 115), ‘have, as their peculiar 
emotion, a fiery and flighty ardour; a passion which speedily evapo- 
rates. The Loures, or slow and punctuated ones, exhibit a proud, 

uffed-up character, for which reason they are very popular with the 

paniards. The Canaries must be accompanied by great eagerness 
and activity, but must still be somewhat simple. The French 
Gigues, finally, which are not used for dancing, but for fiddling 
(whence, perhaps, they are thus denominated) are wound up, as it 
were, to a pitch of extreme quickness or fleetness, but mostly in 
a flowing and by no means impetuous manner, something like the cur- 
rent of a brook.’ It is with the last kind that we have here to do. 

“11.—The Minuet, a dance characterised by ‘ moderate merriment,’ 
as Mattheson asserts. In former times, it regularly began all dances 
in society. Introduced in the Suites and Partitas, the Minuet is no 
longer subjected, in time, rhythm, and movement, to the fixed dance- 
form. It was still more expanded in instrumental music after Bach ; 
but whether Bach’s Minuets ought to be played altogether as fast as 
the later Quartet-Minuets is still doubtful. 

¢ 12.—With Bach, the Overture takes the place of the Prelude, 
when he wishes to introduce a grand piece, and be somewhat 
more important than usual. Like Hiindel, he held to the French 
Overture, to which Lully gave its form; a largo movement 
with roulades (which were always played more in a staccato than 
sustained style) is followed by a fugued piece, allegro. he 
magnificent Overture at the commencement of the fourth Partita, 
vol. II, pp. 44-50, is a model. Bach clung to the old ©.stom of 
repeating the first slow movement only when his compositic: allowed 
it; see B. vol. II, p. 122; in other cases he by no means did so, 

“13.—Both the Partita (Partie) and the Sute indicate an assemblage 
of melodies, but are somewhat distinct, The Swite consists only of 





dance-melodies, in which merry company the Allemande, as a German 
production, had, for the honour of the thing, the first place, while the 
others, differing in time and rhythm, followed, and thus, as it were, 
belonged to its suite. Of this kind are the small (so-called French) 
Suites in the first volume. The grand (so-called English) Suites in 
the fourth volume have, on the other hand, a rather important Prelude 
as an introduction, and must, therefore, properly be called Partitas, 
for, in addition to the dance-group, the Partita possesses other move- 
ments of separate invention, and, consequently, forms the transition to 
the Sonata, and other independent piano-forte music. 

“14.—The Passecaille (in Italian, the Passacaglio) is, likewise, a 
dance. All commentators assert that it is similar to the Chaconne; 
but the difference between the two is rather variously laid down. 
Koch (ZLew., 1139) says: ‘The real difference between the Chaconne 
and the Paasecaille is as follows:—the latter must be played with a 
somewhat slower movement, while the melody must be more agreeable 
than the former.’ Mattheson, however, asserts the direct contrary 
when he says:—‘ The Chaconne moves along more slowly and deli- 
berately than the Passecaille, and not vice versd (Kern mel. Wissen, 123, 
and, also, in the Vollk Capelimeister, I1., chap. 13). I must agree 
with Mattheson, and look upon Koch's explanativn simply as the 
result of his having mistaken the one for the other. The ¢empo of both 
dances is rather slow than quick, 

“15.—The Passepied agrees with the Minuet, but is more nimble in 
its movement. Allegro. 

“16.—The Polonoise ; a Polish dance, in three-four time, of a solemn, 
grave character, and the movement of which is about equidistant be- 
tween the Allegro and the Andante. 

*17.—The Rigaudon is a merry, joyous dance in alla-breve time, 
the melody of which, in my opinion, is the prettiest of any ; its quality 
consists in an agreeable and somewhat dallying pleasantry. The 
Rigaudon, however, is a mongrel, made up of the Gavotte and Bourrée, 
and may not improperly be a triple or quadruple Bourrée ? (Matheson). 

“© 18.—The Rondo (Rondeau) is marked by an unconstrained, naive 
style, and a tolerably lively tempo, when the contrary is not expressly 
stated. 

“19.—The Sarabande. ‘This contains no other emotion of the 
mind than ambition ; its species are, however, distinguished by the fact 
that the dance-sarabande is comprised in a narrow, and yet, at the same 
time, more haughty form than the rest of the race; that it admits no 
roulades, because its grandeur cannot suffer them, but clings, stiffly and 
firmly, to its seriousness, For playing on the pianoforte and the lute, 
a person somewhat lowers himself with this kind of melody, employs 
greater license, nay, even makes doubles or broken work out of it, which 
we call Variationes’ (Mattheson, Kern mel. Wiss, 119). The move- 
ment, according to this, is slow, even slower than in the Allemande, to 
which, also, in the rich embellishment by grace notes and ornaments, 
it possesses the greatest similarity. 

* 20.—The Sinfoniz is, properly speaking, a composition for several 
instruments, and similar to the Concerto Grosso. It generally was 
employed as an introduction to important vocal pieces, or was played 
in the intermediate pauses. With regard to the latter case, I 
could point out in Bach’s music many symphonies which are 
not even four bars long. When Bach composes a Sinfonia for the 
pianoforte, his intention is to give us a sonorous piece of music 
similar to the Overture. If it consists of one movement, a moderate 
tempo must be taken. When it possesses several movements, it gene- 
rally agrees in tempo with the Overture; thus, for instance, it will be 
easily perceived that the Sinfonia, vol. ii., p. 15, must, from the 30th 
bar, be played allegro. ; 

“21.—The Toccata, together with the then wy immature piano- 
forte-sonata, was regarded as belonging to that kind of music in which 
the fingers were moved more than the heart, as Mattheson assures us. 
Let any one see whether this is true of Bach’s Toccatas; let him look 
at the grand artistic movements in F sharp and C minor, vol. ii., p. 80, 
part 6, and vol. iv. 

“The remaining designations, such as Burlesca, Duetto, Echo, 
Inventio, Priiambulum, Scherzo, Variatio, etc., which Bach employs in 
other places, require no explanation. : ; 

“Whoever has endeavoured, according to the above instructions, to 
seize the character of the various pieces, and the proper manner of play- 
ing them, will proceed with tolerable certainty in the study of Bach ; 
with more certainty than those who bind themselves down to sieed 
scribed tempo, to prescribed signs of expression, and to a prescribe 
mode of fingering. With a few exceptions, the éempo is evident from 
the name of the piece, and so, likewise, is the appropriate manner of 
playing; for there is more in the name than the modern signs can con= 
vey. In these strictly contrapuntal compositions, let all dallying and 
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as fixed by Griepenkerl in Peters’s excellent edition (vol vii.) ; it may 


works, it cannot be absolutely binding on anybody. 
Jingering offers the least difficulty, if the learner only sets about it in 
a sensible manner—that is to say, if he begins with what is simple 
and, comparatively, easy, and proceeds gradually. Hitherto, the 
Clavier bien tempéré, was the sum total with which people began and 
with which they left off. It thus came to pass that many burnt their 
fingers, and experienced a desire for external means of assistance. In 
the present edition I have exerted myself to restore the natural state of 
things, such as was undoubtedly intended by Bach himself. 

“ With regard to the playing, Czerny once gave (in Peters’s edition, 
vol. i, preface) an excellent piece of advice, namely, that the per- 
former should, firstly, even in the most intricate passages, keep his 
hands as quiet as possible, and, secondly, execute every separate part 
independently of the other, strictly connected and consistently. ‘The 
player,’ he adds, ‘will then find the trouble required for this, on the 
piano as well as on the organ, rewarded by the valuable effect pro- 
duced by a full-toned and flowing style of execution.’ Where the 
above directions are not sufficient, as far as the time is concerned, the 
following rules may be borne in mind: If the performer, when playing, 
finds that the counterpoint is obscured, and the series of parts not 
clear, but entangled in one another, he should take the time slower ; 
if; however, pervading dissonant tones are too prominent and hard, he 
must play more quickly. The observance of these two rules will prove 
of great service, especially in all more strictly contrapuntal composi- 
tions—such as the Symphonies, in the first; the Variations, in the 
second; and the Fugues, in the third and fourth volumes.” 








SacrepD Harmonic Sociery.—In consequence of the great 
success attending their first performance this season, Mendels- 
sohn’s Athalie and Rossini’s Stabat Mater will be repeated on 
Friday, the 6th of February. 

Mr. Batre has returned from Paris. The whole Parisian 
world is telling of the vocal talent of his daughter, Miss 
Victoria—perhaps, who knows ?—the future prima donna of 
England, destined to aid in the institution of a bond fide English 
national opera. 

Ture “ ViotEeT.”—The only solitary passenger who perished 
with the crew of the “Violet” in the early part of this month, on 
the passage from Ostend to Dover, is ascertained to have been 
a Herr von Ising, captain in the 15th Regiment of Prussian 
Infautry. He left Minden, where he was stationed with his 
regiment, on the 4th inst., for the purpose of visiting London 
on family business, taking letters of introduction and bills of 
exchange with him: as the letters were not heard of as being 
delivered, nor the bills of exchange presented, and his leave of 
absence had expired without his wife and friends hearing any- 
thing from him, his portrait was forwarded to Ostend, and there 
recognized as that of the only one landsman who would not be 
deterred from crossing to Dover by the terrors of the storm. 
The agonies of suspense which his wife has been enduring for 
many weeks past were thus removed only to make way for the 
crushing certainty of bereavement. The wife, thus suddenly 
made a widow, is a sister of the Fraiilein Cruwell, who, as the 
much admired Signorina Cruvelli, has for some years been 
—— to most of your readers—Zimes Correspondence from 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—On Monday, 

February 2nd, and during the week, the new Pantomime, SEE SAW, 
MARGERY DAW, supported by Auriol, Boleno, Flexmore, Mdlles. Osmont, 
and Rosina Wright, a COMEDY. in which Mr. Charles Mathews will appcar, 
with other entertainments. Commence at 7. A Morning Performance on 
Wednesday, commencin, at 2. 


TPHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— Monday, 
February 2nd, THE LADY OF LYONS. Claude Melnotte, Mr. Mur- 
doch, (last night but three of his engagement); Pauline, Miss Reynolds. ‘The 
Pantomime of THE BABES IN THE WOOD, every evening.! Morning 
performance of the Pantomime on Thursday, commencing at 2, concluding at 4. 








[ FOEUM THEATRE ROYAL.—Lessee, Mr. CHARLES 
Ditton.—On Monday, February 2nd, and during the Week, the highly 
successful and gorgeous Burlesque and Pantomime of CONRAD AND MEDORA . 
OR, HARLEQUIN CORSAIR AND THE LITTLE FAIRY AT THE BOTTOM 
OF THE SEA: Miss Woolgar, Mrs. C Dillon, Mr. J. L. Toole, etc. ; preceded 
bya play, in which Mr. Dillon will appear. Commence at 7. Morning Per- 
formance on Saturday at 2. 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — Monday, Feb. 2, 
-. Mr. and Mrs. BARNEY WILLIAMS will re-apear in CUSTOMS OF THE 
COUNTRY and THE IRISH TUTOR. To conc'ude with, every evening, 
the Burlesque Pantomime, MOTHER SHIPTON, HER WAGER; OR, HARLE- 
QUIN KNIGHT OF LOVE AND THE MAGIC WHISTLE. Commence at 7. 


R? YAL OLYMPIC THEATRE—Monday, Feb. 2nd, 
and during the Weck, Planché’s new fairy extravaganza, called YOUNG AND 
HANDSOME. Principal characters, Messrs. Robson, Rogers, Leslie; Misses 
Swanborough, Thirlwall, St. Casse. With other entertainments, To conclude with 
CRINOLINE. Commence at half-past 7. 


OYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE.—Monday, Feb. 2nd, 

and during the weck, the new grand Christmas Pantomime, cailed 

ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP; OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE 
GENIE OF THE RING. Preceded by a Play. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, SADLER’S.WELLS.—Monday, 

February 2n4. and oe the week, the New Pantomime, THE FISHERMAN 
AND THE GENIE, preceded by a Shaksperian Play, in which Mr. Phelps will 
appear. Commence at 7. 


J. LODER.—Subscriptions received for the benefit of 

+ Mr. E. J. Loder, who has been suffering for the last three months from a 

severe mental disease, which has disabled him from pursuing his professional 
avocations, 

















£ 2.d, £8 d, 
Sims Reeves, Esq. i - 5 0 0| F. Blake, Esq. on Pome fe) ie 
Thomus Chappell, Esq. . 2 2 0] John Booey ¥s i's O°9 
W. H. Holmes, Esq. .. - 010 0 | W. Sterndale Bennett, Esq... 1 1 0 
Boosey and Sons ES - 2 0 0] W. Dorrell, Esq. ak oe #5 oe 
Brinley Richards, Esq. - 1 1 0] A Friend * ee - 010 0 
F. Weber, Esq. ae -- 1 0 0} Jules Benedict, Esq. .. - 5600 
Sir George Smart = +» 1 0 0 | Captain Kelso ., eo eee ole ti 
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It is requested that post-office orders be made payable to either of the under- 
mentioned houses, who have undertaken to receive subscriptions: 
ADDISON, HOLLIER, & LUCAS, 210, Regent-street. 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holies-street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. — The letter shall appear next week. 
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(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—The Parisians, those grand connoisseurs, have baptised 
a new masterpiece—Verdi's Rigoletto. They have discovered 
it ; or—to use their own particular slang—‘“ ils [ont crée.’ 
The extravagant praises lavished upon this by no means 
remarkable work are of a piece with French musical criticism 
in general. If there is any city in the world where music 
is less understood than elsewhere, that city is Paris ; and if 
there is any city in the world where an enormous affecta- 
tion of dilettantisme exists in all circles, it is again Paris. 
Tn fact the ignorance of the Parisians with regard to music 
is only equalled by the assurance with which they pretend to 
be dispensers of fame and arbiters of taste. 

Persons charitably inclined may say—‘“Let them alone, 
ces pauvres diables de Parisiens /—they are not allowed to 
talk politics ; and if they are equally forbidden to “ causer” 





about music and the fine arts, what are they to do for amuse- 
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ment and relaxation?” Which would be an excellent argu- 
ment, but for one objection. The Parisians—taking after 
that “stunted corporal,” their first Buonaparte—are not 
satisfied with dogmatising for themselves, but must fain 
thrust their dogmas, as laws and canons, down the throats of 
other citizens. Now this is past enduring. French taste, 
and more especially Parisian taste, may be accepted, primé 
facie, as the worst of all, because the most capricious and 
superficial. To say that a Frenchman in ordinary (and a 
Parisian in particular) knows very little of music, is equal to 
uttering the most commonplace truism. The degradation of 
Italy—ouce the Land of Song—is at the present time deep 
enough; but never, under any contingency, can Italy 
descend so low in the scale of ‘musical taste as France 
and that centre of French assumption—Paris. Even when 
they have got a first-rate composer of music, like 
M. Auber, the Parisians don’t know it; and what is 
still more curious, though not less true, M. Auber (a French- 
man) is not aware of the fact that he is positively one of 
the greatest dramatic musicians the art has known. He 
may perhaps indulge quietly in the satirical vein ; but so far 
as he may be judged by outward signs, he goes to the 
Opera and takes a real interest in the music of Sig. Verdi. 
At the same time, those who know anything of music must 
be perfectly aware of the very small degree of pleasure 
M. Auber can possibly derive from the operas of the showy 
and shallow Italian who now holds undisputed sway at two 
of the lyrical theatres in Paris, and (if M. Meyerbeer does 
not bestir himself) will, before long, plant his foot as firmly 
in the two others. 

The position of Sig. Verdi in Paris is curious whem his 
merits are taken into consideration. That in Italy he should 
reign pre-eminent is less surprising, though not less lamentable. 
In Italy there seems to benothing stirring. Music,in that gifted 
land, has descended to something so low that to dignify it 
with the name of art would be a farce. An old man called 
Mercadante, who came into the world without genius or in- 
vention, although not without aptitude for study, holds 
the keys of counterpoint in his possession, and for many years 
has refrained from unlocking the recess where counterpoint is 
kept. Nevertheless, he had visited the musty cupboard often 
enough before to obtain some little advantage. Mercadante 
can write correctly. Not so any other of his compatriots; 
and least of all that garrulous and prolific Guiseppe, who for 
more than ten years has assailed the ear of musical Europe. 
Formerly in Italy, it was deemed a sine gua non that a com- 
poser should express himself in the language ofa musician ; and 
even the incomparable Rossini, at a certain stage of his career, 
was often rated for the looseness of his phraseolegy. Now 
things are changed. To compose, it is no longer necessary to 
learn how. Any loquacious fellow, with a proportionate amount 
of impudence, comes forward, like the orators satirised by 
Petronius, and obtains a hearing. The greater his impu- 
dence, the more certain his success. An intelligent and 
inoffensive traveller in Italy finds music, once so large a 
solace and delight, now an absolute pest. Wherever he 
goes he hears Verdi unisons, (whether by Verdi or his 
imitators it is all one) Verdi crashes, Verdi bombast, and 
Verdi emptiness. Used up or broken voices encounter him 
on every side,—voices once fresh and strong, that have won 
a chronic hoarseness in chaunting Verdi’s battles. To talk 
of such trash as “a new school,” would require the senile 


docility of a Delacluze, the ironical turn of a Fiorentino, or 
the vested interests of 


an Escudier, Ifthe heart of young 





Italy, burning to throw off the incubus of Austria, which 
stagnates the blood that should traverse it to and fro, is 
symbolised by this miserable attempt on the part of Italy's 
musicians to divest themselves of all the wholesome trammels, 
in contending successfully with which they can alone conquer 
their art, we are sorry for it. In that case there is no chance for 
Italy. But let us hope that, after all, Verdi is not the 
Mazzini of music. 

Paris—with all its stereotyped platitudes, its affected 
“ poses,” its unsubstantiality and its utter want of heart—has 
advantages which the towns and cities of Italy have long 
ceased to enjoy. Its musical literature, however pedantically 
represented by M. Scudo, politically by M. Fiorentino, and 
egotistically by M. Berlioz, is many degrees above anything 
that Italy can boast at present. I am perfectly aware 
of its hollowness; nevertheless, it is, in some respects, a 
literature—or at least a periodical literature, and. that is 
something. 

For these reasons, while a “triumph” in Italy counts for 
no more than a street brawl, a success in Paris means some- 
thing—at least, in the eyes of those who are unaware what 
absolute “ flats” the Parisians are with regard to music. The 
habitual contempt which the handfull of “beards” that 
“sun themselves” habitually, from 4 to 6 p.m., between the 
Thédtre des Variétés and the Madeleine, entertain and 
express for the English musical taste, springs from that 
rancid and yet rancorous envy which the French pasteboard 
“lion” has always cherished for the substantial Englishman 
—in reference to no matter what subject, from high politics 
down to what Themistocles (who was not fit to clean Mozart’s 
boots) arrogantly, ignorantly, and epigrammatically termed 
“ fiddling” (vide Bacon, who is answerable for the word)—ever 
since Henry V., and an army of starved archers thrashed the 
French legions, at Agincourt, some centuries ago. France 
has been regarded by wise men (and wisely) as England’s 
dancing-master ; and (although all her greatest dancers— 
Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, Rosati, &c. to wit—have 
been Italians) it cannot be denied that the part suits France 
admirably. There were never, since the world began, such 
artistic (not to say political and philosophical) tight and 
slack rope dancers as our exquisite cousins on the other 
side of the channel. Let them, then, keep their position. 
Let them teach England dancing ; but let them not presume 
to give England lessons upon art, of which from a serious 
point of view they comprehend absolutely nothing. 

It is delicious to read the French critiques upon Rigoletto. 
One would imagine that this immaculate opera had been 
heard for the first time, in Paris, the week before last; 
whereas, as we all know here, it was produced at the Royal 
Italian Opera (Covent Garden), in 1852, and there rated at 
its proper value. In the name of justice esteem it for what 
it is worth, but no more. When we read the rubbish which 
some of the French journalists have written about Rigoletto, 
one would imagine that a new King Lear had been created— 
and that by the most superficial man ever accepted (@ re- 
brousse poil), as a man of genius. 

It will be a curious task for the historian of the 19th 
century, when treating of the art of music, to explain why the 
most universally adulated composer was one who could not 
even write grammatically ! An Eneuisn Musicran, 

Clarendon Hotel, Birmingham, Jan, 24th. 


[We need scarcely say that we dissent from the political 
tone of our correspondent’s letter in toto.—Ep. M. W. 
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Do what you will, you can never make a sieve hold 
water. You may turn a common sieve into a finer article 
by lessening the area of the interstices, but as long as the 
sieve-nature remains, so long will the retentive powers,of 
the vessel be too small for an assignable value. 

From time to time, we havea cosmopolitan or patriot, who 
hopes to make that sieve, called “ international law,” retain 
some sort of copyright for the French dramatic author, so 
that the profits earned by his work in London, may not 
flow, quite unimpeded, into the pockets of British managers 
and play-wrights. Ifthe hopeful genius is a cosmopolitan, 
he dwells upon the hardship inflicted on the French intellect 
by the reckless mal-appropriation of its fruits, and pro- 
bably his zeal in the cause of justice is sharpened by the cir- 
cumstance, that he has himself purchased a French copyright, 
whereof he desires the fullenjoyment. Ifthe hopeful genius 
is a patriot, he will despise the Parisian intellect, but he will 
complain of the mischief done to British genius by the con- 
stant overflow of French talent, and his zeal in the cause of 
nationality is probably sharpened by the circumstance, that 
he is the author of an original drama, that no manager is 
inclined to accept. Differing in their tastes, the cosmopoli- 
tan and the patriot agree in this—that the law of inter- 
national copyright, as applied to dramatic authors, ought to 
be made more stringent. As for the French dramatists 
themselves, who might be supposed to be the parties most 
deeply interested, they do not seem to care a jot about the 
matter. 

Certainly the law as it now stands looks exceedingly like 
no law at all. The threads of the sieve are terribly wide 
apart, and though the rights of the French authors caused 
many a grave discussion in green-rooms and dressing-rooms, 
when first the assertion of property made its appearance in 
the publications of M. Michel Levy, it is now discovered 
that everybody may do precisely as he pleases, just as in 
the good old times, when “international” was a word unknown, 
The law, while it prohibits literal translation, allows “ imita- 
tion de bonne foi”—which is just as much as the British 
plagiarist requires. He probably could not make a close 
translation of the original if he were to try, an “ imitation” is 
exactly what he would achieve. The law does not abridge 
his privilege, but simply gives it anew name. Ten years 
ago he could not precisely say what he did, when he trans- 
ferred a piece from Paris to London,—now he knows that 
the proceeding is called an “imitation de bonne foi.” 

However, by many this “bonne foi” is regarded as the 
extreme of “mauvaise foi.” ©, R. has purchased a French 
copyright, which he cannot sell, and J. A. H. has written 
half-a-dozen original tragedies, which he can persuade 
nobody to buy. Bring the threads of the sieve closer 
together. Let us have something to check that inundation 
which at once swamps the hopes of English poets and destroys 
the value of French copyrights ! 

We are sorry to appear as dispensers of wet blankets, but, 
nevertheless, we must declare our conviction that anything 
more hopeless, than an attempt to limit the performance of 
adaptations from the French upon the English stage, by means 
of legal provisions, cannot be cherished. There will always 
be a point at which the legal arbiter will pause, unable to 
decide whether the work before him is original or translated. 
To this point the dramatic “adapter” will always tend, not 

merely to avoid the law, but by the very nature of his voca- 
tion ;—he wants to look as original as possible. When a 
book is translated, accuracy, if attainable, is the translator's 
object, and the greater his approximation to the words of 





the original, the greater will be the praise he receives, pro- 
vided he does not sacrifice elegance and perspicuity. An 
“imitation de bonne foi” is scarcely conceivable in the article 
of books. No one would dream of making an adaptation 
of Lamartine’s “Histoire des Girondins,” in which 
Oliver Cromwell should be substituted for Robespierre, for 
the result of the labour would not be worth a farthing. 
The public buys the English Lamartine, because it cannot 
read the French Lamartine, and expects that the former will 
closely resemble the latter. But the public that goes to see 
a melodrama, simply goes to be amused, and never asks 
whence the piece on the stage was derived. If it is a comic 
piece, the more English it is made the better, for allusions to 
the manners of one’s own country are ever found more 
laughable than allusions to foreign usages. 

What law can possibly reach a plagiarist, whose interest 
it is to be unlike his original? None at all. Endless and 
unsatisfactory litigation would arise from all attempts to reduce 
into practice any copyright-law affecting dramatic pieces, 
save in certain exceptional cases, where the manager openly 
traded on the celebrity of the French work. The difference 
between translation and similarity of idea could never be 
distinctly drawn. Every case brought before a legal tribunal 
would be governed by its own peculiar circumstances, and 
would furnish no precedent for future decisions. 

Do not, therefore, dear countrymen, make a coil about 
international copyright. We see looming in the distance a 
protection to native genius of which many do not dream. 
We mean—a decline of invention in the French themselves. 
The great “hits” of Paris are becoming more and more un- 
frequent, and the record of last year presents a melancholy 
series of often repeated common-places. 








A corRESPONDENT from Sheffield (a real “ Englishman,” 
for whose patriotism we can vouch) addresses us as follows :— 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—If Birmingham has made itself notorious for its piety— 
“ Brummagem piety,” as you and Punch have called it—what shall be 
said of Sheffield loyalty, if the subjoined letter, which appeared in the 
Sheffield Times (a liberal paper) on Saturday last, is to be taken as 
an exposition «! the sentiments of a town whose frequent boast is of 
her enlightenment, and who returns Mr, Roebuck as her Member? 

I am glad to say (in this instance) I cannot subscribe myself 

January 27th, 1857. A SHEFFIELD BLADE. 


The indignation and the irony of our correspondent has 
been excited by the subjoined letter, addressed to the journal 
mentioned in his communication, 


“ To the Editor of the Sheffield Times. 

“Str,—Having received a circular from the council of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, inviting my attention and that of niy 
friends to the fact of their having, at considerable expense, engaged 
W. M. Thackeray, Esq., to deliver a course of lectures on the ‘ Four 
Georges,’ I beg to acknowledge it through your columns, for I think 
there is a public principle involved in Mr. Thackeray’s no doubt very 
talented lectures which has apparently been overlooked, In England 
monarchy is an institute of the commonwealth, and whatever weakens 
the public attachment to the institutions of a country, or lowers the 
moral sentiment of respect for law and its administrators, is the cause 
of an amount of evil which we in England can with difficulty imagine, 
but which the history of an adjoining nation can explain by its guillo- 
tines and its barricades, An attachment to the institutions of a 
country is the foundation of security for property, of social order, and 
commercial greatness, Can, therefore, a course of lectures, the main 
point of which is to give a sketch of the private lives of four monarchs, 
the immediate progenitors of our beloved Queen, detailing their fail- 
ings, foibles, and viees, be other than most offensive to her, and inju- 
rious to her people? What would be thought in England of ” 
American citizen, if he were to visit this country with the object o 
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holding up the private lives and characters of some of the late presi- 
dents of the republic to ridicule and contempt? Mr. Thackeray is the 
first Englishman who has crossed the Atlantic on such an errand, and 
it is to be hoped he will be the last. 
“Tam, sir, your most obedient servant, 
“An ENGLISHMAN.” 


We know enough of a certain phase of Sheffield life to 
account easily for what so much surprises our correspondent, 
who is “not” (in this instance) “A Sheffield Blade.” Let 
us, however, quit the region of steel for the abode of shrimps 
and prawns—Brighthelmstone. Here the fourth George 
lived and sinned; here he furnished the notorious Pavilion ; 
insulted and received the insult back with interest from 
Rossini; heard Miss Chester read; and was adored by the 
Sussex barnacles and snobs. Nevertheless, a Brighthelm- 
stone writer can speak of Mr. Thackeray in the act of ar- 
raigning that most adorable house of Brunswick (which, as 
in the mysterious workings of nature one scourge may save 
us from a greater, is supposed to have rescued us from the 
influence of the papists) precisely as Mr. Thackeray and his 
searching and eloquent denunciations merit. Read the 
Brighton Gazette, and compare it with the “ Englishman” 
who addresses the Sheffield Times (Englishman, indeed !— 
Hanoverian, parasite, Sourkroutian rather).” 

“Mr. THACKERAY IN Brigutoy.—Amongst the novelists of the 
present day, whom shall we place above Thackeray? As a satirist, who 
shall be likened unto him? Who can unveil the throes and writhings 
and agitations of the dark under-currents of human passion and human 
guilt with such a master hand? With a genius as powerful and daring 
as it is original and beautiful in its manifestations, Thackeray carries 
out, by voice and by pen, the great work of enlightenment. It is in 
his manner of fulfilling this glorious mission that the peculiarity of his 
genius is most observable. Flattering the prejudices or vanities of 
neither sect nor section, he scourges, as with stripes of fire, the immo- 
ralities of all, Wherever evil and hypocrisy and injustice exist, there 
is the field of his ministrations,—not to mislead with delusive sophis- 
tries or to flatter and glose over with vain and shallow pretences, but 
from the outside of the sepulchre to tear down its whited shams and 
expose the abominations hidden within. Into the duskiest corners of 
men’s hearts,—down into the depths of darksome consciences,—he 
penetates, dragging up into the light of truth the noisome thoughts and 
corroding remembrances there engendering. All this he does ‘in 
sorrow—not in anger ;’ and indeed it not unfrequently happens in his 
writings that when constrained to embody some of those darker traits 
in our nature, he robs them of half their actual repulsiveness by clothing 
them in a garb of the richest satire. But when he comes upon the 
least gleam of purity and virtue, how he revels and gloats over it in all 
the creative richness of his fancy and the abounding kindliness of his 
heart, placing it in the strongest light and calling upon all the world to 
join him in doing honour to it! It is thus, by holding the mirror up 
to human nature and showing to society its own form and pressure, 
that he would cause mankind to lay aside their lying and treachery and 
hollowness of heart, and to shrink back horrified and appalled at the 
contemplation of their own moral hideousness. 

“As the photographer by the subtle agency of the pure sun-light of 
Heaven creates faithful and perfect images of all things brought within 
its wondrous action, so Thackeray, by exposing the actualities of society 
to the intensity of the Divine light of Conscience, produces a picture 
alike astonishing from its excellence, affecting from its melancholy 
pathos, and elevating from its suggestiveness to self-contemplation, 
repentance, and love and good works. Whilst we shudder and weep 
over the dark and sorrowful and solemn shadings in that terrible 
photograph, to the awful truthfulness of which ‘you and I and all of 
us’ are consciously alive, in our inmost hearts we all—even the best 
of us—must confess that dreary and saddening as is the picture, it yet 
falls short of the gloomy and horrible realities of our own individual 
skeleton-closets. 

“There be amongst us those who hold that no step can be more 
perilous to the popularity of a great writer than for him to relinquish 
the quietude of his ‘study and the gentle companionship of his books, 
and to come forth into the world as a public lecturer, inasmuch as by 
thus making himself ‘ caviare to the general,’ he destroys that charm of 
mystery which is attached alike to his writings and his personal appear- 
ance and habits, and from which yery mysteriousness the hold which 





he has upon his readers is in a great measure derived. Others, again, 
are of opinion that when the writer, his mind stored with the rich 
results of years of study and observation, comes forward voluntarily to 
share with his less favoured fellows the valuable treasure which his 
genius and his industry have garnered—to direct their thoughts and 
aims to the beautiful, the good, and the true—to teach them to admire 
and strive to eniulate only what is excellent, and to despise what is 
trumpery and base—he presents a spectacle, than which, with the 
exception of that of the inspired servants of God, none nobler or more 
enviable can be furnished in the annals of the world. With the views 
of this latter class we have always thoroughly agreed; nor can we 
believe that from a true genius like Thackeray, the objection cited 
above would receive a moment’s consideration.” 


Now, reader, choose for yourself between Brighton 
and Sheffield—the quondam seat of George IV., and the 
present seat of that universal reformer (in theory), Arthur 
Roebuck, M.P. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue programme, comprising Mendelssohn’s music to Racine’s 
Athalie and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, promises to be no less 
successful than that which combines the Reguiem of Mozart 
and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, if we may Judge from the 
sensation created at Exeter Hall on Friday evening, in last 
week, Some timidity was felt by certain members of the 
Sacred Harmonie Society at the admission of so “ papistical” 
a work as the Stabat Mater—which did not possess the pro- 
fundity, moreover, of the classical masters, to excuse its intro- 
duction, as in the case of the Masses of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Cherubini. The objection, however, was 
overruled, and no doubt Mr. Costa was one of the most strenuous 
advocates for bringing forward the sacred work of his illustrious 
countryman. Whatever may have been the individual opinions 
as to the policy of presenting such a composition, the friends of 
the Sacred Harmonie Society cannot but rejoice that the 
experiment has been made, since a new success is not an event 
of common occurrence. 

On more than one occasion we have entered into the history 
of Athalie at length. We may here state, however, that Men- 
delssohn was not the first who wrote music to Racine’s Athalie. 
That sacred drama was written in 1690, for the pupils of the 
establishment founded by Madame de Maintenon, known as the 
house of St. Cyr,for which institution Racine had, in the preceding 

ear, produced his other sacred drama, Zsther. In the preface to the 
latter work, Racine praises the excellence of the music without 
mentioning the composer. The composition of the music of both 
Esther and Athalie has been ascribed to Lulli; who, however, 
was proved to have no hand in the work, since he died three 
years previous to its production,and from Racine’s correspondence 
with Boileau, it appears that the music of Esther and Athalie was 
the production of Jean Baptiste Moreau, composer to the court 
of Louis the Fourteenth, who died in 1723. 

The execution on Friday evening by the Members of the 
Sacred Harmonie Society—the first since 1852—was on the 
whole entitled to high praise. Occasional short comings on the 
part of the chorus were, perhaps, inevitable, considering the 
extreme difficulty of the music; but these were rare, while the 
band and principal singers left little or nothing to be desired. 
The soloists were Mad. Clara Novello, Miss Sherrington, and 
Miss Dolby. The entire performance was received with great 
enthusiasm, and the exquisitely melodious trio and chorus, 
“ Hearts feel that love thee,” was redemanded and repeated. 

After the performance on Friday night it must have appeared 
strange to many present that so magnificent a work should have 
been laid aside so long. The repertory of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society is not so rich that it can afford to dispense with new 
pieces pretty sure of attraction. my 

The poem was read by Mr. Phelps in the most distinct and 
impressive manner, and without any evidence of theatrical 
mannerism. ‘ 

The execution of the Stabat Mater was much nearer perfection 
than that of the Athaliah—a fact not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the greater elaborateness and difficulty of the latter 
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work. Thechorus was admirable throughout, as wasalso the band, 
if we except the occasional over-loudness of the accompaniments. 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang the tenor air to perfection. Miss Dolby 
sang the “Fac ut portem” equally well; and the “Inflammatus” 
chorus went better than we ever heard it before—Mad. Clara 
Novello’s voice sounding fresh and strong as the lark’s on a 
May morning. Signor Belletti displayed his artistic skill in the 
“ Pro peccatis,” and the unaccompanied quartet was one of the 
best points in the whole peformance. The applause was in- 
cessant, but encores were resolutely declined by M. Costa. On 
the whole, the execution of the Stabat Mater was the best we 
have heard in this country. 

Last night, Elijah was given. The soloists were Mad. Clara 
Novello, Mrs. Lockey, Miss Palmer, Mr. Lockey, Mr. H. Barnby, 
and Mr. Weiss. Athalie and the Stabat Mater will be repeated 
next Friday. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, 


Tue Eleventh Concert on Saturday introduced Miss Louisa 
Vinning, as vocalist, for the first time at the Crystal Palace. It 
is well to see that the directors are alive to public impressions, 
and that a sensation created in the artistic world-is not altogether 
lost on them. The programme of last Saturday contained the 
following emphatic announcement :— 

* Miss Louisa Vinning, whose brilliant success in the Messiah at the 
concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society, on the 12th of December, 
will be in the recollection of the public, will make her second appear- 
ance on Saturday next, the 31st instant.’’ , 


The directors are perfectly right to take advantage of every 
sensation, and Miss Louisa Vinning will, doubtless, prove an 
acquisition to the Crystal Palace Concerts. 

There is little to say about the performance. There were 
four instrumental pieces, which, if contrast be a virtue, were 
admirably chosen. These were, Mozart’s Overture to Die Zauber- 
flite, Schindlemeisser’s overture, “On the water by moonlight,” 
Adagio from Beethoven’s symphony, No. 4, Saltarel/o from Men- 
delssohn’s A minor Symphony,and “Grand” March in Lohengrin. 
The visitors seemed delighted with the firstoverture, the saltarello, 
and the adagio. from the symphonies, listened attentively to the 
second overture, but evidently had not advanced far enough in 
musical knowledge to understand Lohengrin. Miss Louisa 
Vinning sang three times:—the cavatina, “Tacea la notte,” 
from J/ Trovatore, the ballad, “Home, sweet home,” and a valse 
ala Venzano, by Schira. “Home, sweet home” is perfectly at 
home, consequently it produced the greatest and most legitimate 
effect. Miss Vinning sang it most charmingly and was loudly 
applauded and recalled. The first and last songs were less well 
chosen. 

Herr Daubert displayed a good tone and clever execution ina 
solo performance on the violoncello, The room was about two- 
thirds full. 











MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


Tue members of this association invited their friends to a 
musical entertainment on Friday evening, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms; but as it was a “ private performance,” we 
cannot, of course, enter into particulars, so shall content our- 
— ot tig ee = assuring our readers that 

e audience, which completely filled the 
delighted pletely great room, appeared 

Madrigal, “Down in a flowery vale,” Festa; Part-Song, “The 
Wreath,” Benedict; Glee, “Tell me, tell me, charming creature,” 
Netherelift ; Solo, (cornet-A-pistons,) “The river and the star,” Ange- 
lina; Four-part Song, “When evening’s twilight,’ J. L. Hatton; 
Boat Song, Henry Leslie ; Madrigalian Chorus, “In these delightful, 
pleasant groves,” Purcell ; Harvest Song, W. C. Macfarren ; Glee, “ By 
Celia’s arbour,” Horsley; Duet, (oboe and pianoforte,) S, W. Waley ; 
Canone a tre, “ Perfida Clori,” Cherubini; Part-Songs for male voices, 

Integer vite,” “ War song,” Fleming and Kiicken ; Quintet, “ Blow, 
gentle gales,” Sir H. R. Bishop; Madrigal, “Flora gave me fairest 
flowers, Willbye ; Trio, “O memory,” Henry Leslie; Selection from 
Lieder, (pianoforte,) Mendelssohn ; Part-Song, “ Departure,” Mendels- 
sohn; Hunting Song, Mendelssohn ; Part-Song, “Beware,” Hatton ; 





Part-Song, “O, who will o’er the down,” Pearsall ; Rule Britannia, 
Dr. Arne. 

In spite of the seeming length of the programme, the concert 
was over at half-past ten. The encores were Leslie’s “ Boat 
song,” Macfarren’s “ Harvest song,” “ By Celia’s arbour,” “Tn- 
teger vite,” and the “War song ;” Memory,” and Mr. 8. W. 
Waley in his admirable playing of Mendelssohn’s Lieder. 

Messrs. Alfred Pollock and.George Burchett executed their 
respective solos in a most satisfactory manner, and last, though 
not least, “Angelina” was all that could be desired in the 
accompaniment of her own charming song—which, by the way, 
is just as unobtrusively captivating as her own charming self. 





MISS GLYN’S DRAMATIC READINGS. 


Tue Marylebone Institution is in a fair way to become the 
focus of all those intellectual celebrities, whose communication is 
of the oral kind. Within the last fortnight Mr. Thackeray has 
denounced from its platform the vices and follies of the House 
of Brunswick; Professor Saffi has endeavoured to raise the 
sympathies of the British public in favour of prostrate Italy ; 
and Miss Glyn, with the music of her voice, and the light of her 
intelligence, has made Antony and Cleopatra welcome to the ear 
of the North West. 

Miss Glyn is now the Shaksperian reader par excellence, 
and no “institution,” metropolitan or provincial, can be con- 
sidered to have duly performed its functions, unless the name of 
this gifted lady appears upon its programme in the course of the 
year. Trained in a severe school of art, blessed by nature 
with a keen appreciation of poetical beauties, endowed 
moreover with a graceful deportment and an ineffable charm of 
manner, Miss Glyn has, within a few years, attained a degree of 
popular favour, which, when “reading” was a new thing, would 
have been pronounced impossible. We may regret that the 
state of the theatrical world is such, that a fitting field is not 
open for the display of her talents with all the accessories 
proper to the stage, and with that freedom in the delineation 
of passion, that cannot be acquired behind the modest table and 
by the light of the sober pair of lamps. But in the meanwhile 
let us rejoice that she is so often before us, and that at all points 
of the compass she finds an admiring audience. 





Wetsnpoot.—Mr. White, band-master of the Montgomery 
Yeomanry Cavalry, gave two Concerts at the Town-hall, on the 
evenings of Friday and Saturday, the 16th and 17th instant. 
The artists were Mrs, Newton Frodsham, Mr. Cooke (organist 
of St. Mary’s), and Mr. White. Mrs. Newton Frodsham was 
highly successful in her performances on both occasions; and 
Mr. White, a favourite with the Welshpool population, was 
applauded in his solos on the cornet-d-pistons, On Saturday a 
numerous assemblage of nobility and gentry attended. 

Worcester Musicau Festivau—The preparatory arrange- 
ments for the ensuing Music Meeting to be holden on the 25th 
of August, and three following days, are in active progress, The 
principal singers already engaged are Madame Clara Novello, 
Mrs. Weiss, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes. To this list we 
understand the committee intend adding the most attractive 
artistes of the season. ‘ 

Betrast.—(From a Correspondent.)—A very successful concert 
was given by the Classical Harmonists Society in their Music 
Hall, Victoria-street, on Monday, January 19th. The artistes 
were Mesdames Rudersdorff and Amadei, Messrs. Chas. Braham 
and Allan Irving. Hiindel’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day occupied 
the first part, and Madame Rudersdorff undertook the princi 
soprano solos. Mr. Braham sustained the tenor part with 
ability. Mr. Allan conducted with his usual care. The second 
part included a miscellaneous selection of popular operatic airs 
and national melodies, together with a clever four-part song, 
“The Shepherd’s song,” composed by the conductor, Mr. G. B. 
Allan. The performance, although not brought to a close till 
nearly eleven o’clock, was listened to throughout with the 
greatest attention, 
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LiverPooL.—(From an occasional Correspondent, Jan. 27).— 
The great room in St. George’s Hall was filled last evening with 
a large crowd, no less than three thousand persons attending. 
The attraction, it must be owned, was first-rate. The artists,under 
the direction of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, of London, included 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Misses Milner and Dolby (vocalists), and 
Messrs. H. C, Cooper, George Case, W. T. Best, and J. L, Hatton 
(instrumentalists), Mr. Sims Reeves, as you may well imagine, 
carried away the premier honours. He sang Hatton’s “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree ;’ a new serenade by Balfe, “Come into 
the garden, Maud,” and “ My pretty Jane.” All, of course, were 
encored, but Balfe’s new song made a furor; no wonder, indeed, 
since it is one of the most charmingand catching songs] haveheard 
for a long time. Miss Milner sang “ Robert, toi que j’aime,” 
“Kate Kearney,” and Pacini’s “Somnocielo.” She gave the Irish 
ballad with great point. Miss Dolby's share of the programme in- 
cluded Balfe’s ballad, “The Green Trees” (encored), “Bay of 
Dublin,” and “Come, ferry me o’er.” I have omitted the duets and 
quartets, which did not seem to delight the audience in the same 
ratio.as the solos. Mr. George Case’s performance on the con- 
certina was encored with thunders of applause, and Mr. Cooper 
was similarly honoured in a MS. fantasia of his own composi- 
tion, entitled “Recollections of Scotland.” Mr. W. T. Best 
executed a solo on the grand organ in a masterly manner, and 
with great effect. On the whole, I do not recollect a concert of 
the miscellaneous kind which afforded more general satis- 
faction. 

Bs.rast.—Miss Catherine Hayes took leave of her friends in 
Belfast on Monday evening, at the Music Hall, it being an- 
nounced as the last time she would appear professionally in the 
northern capital. She was accompanied by Mdlle. Corelli, 
Sig. F. Lablache, Sig. Millardi, and Mr.G.A. Osborne. The 
Belfast journals—unlike the metropolitan—are indiscriminate 
in their praises; and, according to all accounts, Miss Hayes 
created a furor. Her most effective performances seem to have 
been “The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,” “The last 
Rose of Summer,” and “ Home, Sweet Home.” 


Cuirron.—A concert took place in the Victoria Rooms, on 
Wednesday evening, the 21st January. The band of the Royal 
Artillery, conducted by Mr. Smith, performed several pieces 
capitally. Some part songs were well sung during the evening, 
by a party of amateurs, assisted by several professors. In the 
second part, Mr. Merrick, of Bristol, made a very favourable 
impression in two Italian songs by Donizetti. He has a fine 
bass voice, and, with practice, will no doubt take a high rank in 
his profession. 

A Srrixze—A strike of rather a novel character has just 
occurred in the parish of St. George’s, Somersetshire. It appears 
that the vicar’s lady, by way of inducing some of the children 
to lend their choral aid in the service of the church, has been 
in the habit of rewarding their diligence and attention by an 
annual gift of one shilling each, payable at the commencement 
of the year. From some circumstance the usual shilling this 
year was withheld, the result of which was, that on Sunday morn- 
ing five of the youthful choir “ struck” their singing. By evening 
service the number of malcontents was increased to seven, and 
the church being consequently left voiceless, a promise was made 
that the shilling should be forthcoming. Even then, however, 
the youthful rebels, practically mindful of some such maxim as 
“a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” remained obdu- 
rate, until they should be actually put in possession of that 
which they considered to be their due. 

BERLIN, Jan. 15.—Immediately after the commencement of the new 
year the weather suddenly changed from almost spring-like mildness to 
Russian severity; and this winter the Berliners have taken to the 
pleasures of skating secundum artem, and in a regular and systematic 
style. In the large courtyard of a house hitherto dedicated only to the 
development of the youthful minds of the future del/es of Berlin, a 
eplendid sheet of ice has been formed by flooding it during the frost, 
and here instruction in this graceful pastime is given to all applicants 
of the gentler sex. Not only do the river, the canal, and the lakes in 
the Thiergarten offer an opportunity for the practice of the skating 
art, but the proprictor of Kroll’s Gardens has also converted the whole 
area of his grounds iuto a gheet of ice.—Zimes Correspondence, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OROUGH OF LEEDS.—Wanted, by the Council of the 


Borough of Leeds, Plans, Elevations, Specifications, and Sections, foran Organ, 
to be erected in the Town Hall for this Borough, aud an Estimate of Cost, not ex- 
ceeding £4,000, exclusive of the case, with a full sct of detail drawings, necessary 
and sufficient for letting the work by contract. A sum of £150 wili be awarded 
for the best set of plans. The Council will not be bound to employ the party whose 
plaus obtain the prize; and the plans, elevations, specifications, and sections, for 
which the prize is awarded, shall become the property of the Council. Litho- 
graphed plans of the large hall may be obtained on application at the Town 
Cierk’s office. Plans in cypher, accompanied by sealed envelope, containing the 

roper name and address, to be sent to the Town Clerk’s Office, on or before the 
Phirty-first day of January next, addressed “‘The Chairman of the Town Hall 
Committee.—Plans for Organ.” By order, JOHN A. IKIN, Town Clerk. 
Lecds, 5th December, 1856. 











NEW SONGS by W. H. WEISS.—“The Miller” 

(Companion to the ‘‘ Village Blacksmith”), 2s. ; ‘‘ Robin the Archer,” 2s. ; 
“*Let me be near thee,” 2s.; ‘* Fond memories of home,” 2s.; “*The Fisberman’s 
Cottage” (the words by Longfellow), 2s. Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, 
Regent-street. 


MY ROBSART WALTZ AND CANTINEER 

X\ POLKA, by Langton Williams; and also the City Bal des Amis Quad- 

rilles, by Thomas Adams, were performed with great success by Adams’s celebrated 

band at the Licensed Victuallers’ Ball, at the London Tavern, and at Mr. Genge’s 

Grand Bull, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, January 13. Published by W. Williams, 
221, T ottenham-court-road. Price 3s., free for stamps. 


RINLEY RICHARD’ NEW PIANOFORT 
PIECES. 
MARIE, Nocturne, Op. 30 a os se ee 
THE SPIRITS OF THE RHINE, Valse de Salon .. wi < 
Other works by the same Composer will skortly be published. 


London: R. Mitts and Sons, 140, New Bond-street. 
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SOUVENIR DU TROVATORE, Opéra, de G. Verdi, Fantaisie 
Caprice sur la Sctne de la Prison, Op. 34 ee ee ee 3 0 
FANTAISIE ELEGANTE, Sur le Brindisi, de l'Opéra La Tra- 
viata, de G. Verdi, Op. 35 .. oe ee oe ar 
MAZURKA ORIGINALE, Op, 36 ee ee ee ee ee 
Other works by the above Composer will shortly appear. 


London: R. Mruts and Sons, 140, New Bond-street. 
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NEW MUSIC BY EDWARD DEANE, 
IX CHARACTERISTIC PIECES for the Pianoforte, 


in two Books, price 1s. 6d. and 2s.—G. A. Augener, 4a, Tottenbam-court- 
road. 
TE DEUM and JUBILATE, expressly composed for congregational use, price 3s, 
—J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 35, Poultry. 
“SAVE ME, O LORD;” Recitative and Air, for contralto voice and piano, 
price 2s.—Wessell and Co,, 18, Hanover-square. 


OOSES ROTARY MODEL CORNET-A-PISTONS 


still retains its high character as superior to all others, both for ease of 
blowing and intonation. 








PRICES. 

No. 1.—The rotary model Cornet-&-pistons, in brass .. ee <a 7 guineas. 
2.—Ditto, ditto, strongly electro-plated and burnished .. ee ween 
8.—Boosé’s new model rotary cylinder Cornet-a-pistons .. a 9 
4.—The Universal Cornopean Instructor .. os ee *e 5s. 





Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
Agents for Caicutta, Burkinyoung and Co, ; Bombay, A. Dunlop. 


S. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES on the 

@ old system of fingering, superbly finished, and possessing a greater amount 

of tone than any other instrument. Manufactured by y and Sons, 24 and 28, 

Hollcs-street, London, under the personal direction of Mr. Pratten, principal Flute 
at the Royal Italian Opera, Philbarmonic Concerts, etc. 





PRICES :— 
No. }, with 8 German silver keys... ae - 4 Guineas. 
2, 4 Ssilver a si ee ee eos) & Po 
3, * * <0 ne éa a) ee 
er we French Pillars .. ee ee oY oe 


5, 1» O » ” es See eee | aes ; 
These prices include a handsome Case lined with velvet,Zand fitted up with 
cleaning rod, paste box, etc. : 
R. 8S. PRATYEN’S PERFECTED MILITARY FLUTES AND F? 
good, and at prices in proportion. 4G 
Just Published, price 5s., BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL FLUTF - 
A complete method. Edited by Clinton. 
Agents for Calcutta—Burkinyoung and Co. ; Bombay—.- 
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OZARTS FIRST AND TWELFTH MASSES, 
MOZART’S REQUIEM, HAYDN’S FIRST MASS, BEETHOVEN’S 
FIRST MASS, forming Nos. 10, 11, 12, 18, and 14, of Robert Cocks and Co.’s 
Original Series of Two-Shilling Handbooks for the Oratorios. Specimen pages of 
the Oratorios gratis and postage free. All arranged by John Bishop, Latin and 
English words complete. London, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-st. (W.) 





“ WAstr TIES, New Ballad, by W. T. Wrighton, 

Composer of the celebrated “ Postman’s Knock,” ‘‘On the Banks of a 
Beautiful River,” ‘“‘Her Bright Smile haunts me still,” &c. The words by G. W. 
Langford, Esq., author of “‘Speak Gently,” 2s. London, Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington-street. (W.}—Also to be had of Messrs. Barker and Son, Dorcas- 
terrace, Hammersmith: and Mr. Fase, Edwardes-terrace, Kensington. 





Vy Ss8s44, 2s., or 4s.; Creation, 2s., or 3s.; Judas 
Maccabeeus, 2s., or 4s. ; Israel in Egypt, 2s., or 4s.; Samson, 2s., or 4s. 
The 8s. and 4s. editions are bound in scarlet cloth. Dettingen Te Deum and 
Zadock the Priest, 1s. 6d; Alexander's Feast, 2s.; Acis and Galatea, 1s.6d. Each 
work complete, with separate Libretto, in Vocal Score, with Pianoforte or Organ 
Accom: animent, arranged by Vincent Novello; octavo size. Please ask for 
Novello’s Centenary Edition, printed on stout paper. Also, uniform with the 
above—Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 2s.; Haydn’s Third Mass, 2s. Beethoven’s Mass in 
C, 2s.—or the Three Masses, in one volume, cloth, 7s. Mozart’s Requiem | with 
E. Holmes’ Critical Essay, from the Musical Times), 2s.—The Mass:s have Latin 
and English words. London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho (W.), and 
35, Poultry (E. C.) 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS the only 
remedies for the cure of Erysipelas.—CHARLEs Howarp, of Abergavenny, 
Monmouthshire, was grievously afflicted for three vears with Erysipelas, until he 
almost lost his sight and hearing. He consulted the most eminent physicians in 
the neighbourhood, without deriving the least benefit from their advice; at last 
he determine to have recourse to Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, when, by per- 
severing in the use of both, he was perfectly cured in less than two months, after 
every other means had failed.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; 
and E. Muir, Malta. 








PIESSE AND LUBIN, 
FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s. 6d, 


PRANGIPANNI SACHET, ls. 
FPRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, Is. 6d, 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


STHMA.— ANOTHER CURE or 39 YEARS’ 
ASTHMA, by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
“17, Church-lane, Hull. 
**Srr,—I have suffered more than I can describe from the effects of an asthma, 
which has for years rendered my days irksome, and my nights sleepless. It was 
brought on by a cold while accompanying the retreat of Sir John Moore. I have 
had the ablest advice, but nothing has given me one-tenth part of the benefit 
which Dr. Locock’s Wafers have, etc.—Walter Errington, late Grenadier Guards, 
(Witness Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, druggist, Market-place, Hull.)” 


Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable for clearing and 
strengthening the voice : they have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 28 9d., and 11s, 
per box. Sold by all Medicine vendors. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
cs SLIGHT COLD,’—if its first symptoms are not 


arrested, too often lays the foundation of a variety of PuLMONARY 
CompLarnts, including Winter Covau, AsTHMA, and other constitutional 
derangements. ‘he evil consequences of these disorders may be easily averted 
or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of the above celebrated LozencEs, which 
have now stood the test of public experience for upwards of half a century. The 
Testimonials to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by the most eminent of 
the Faculty, aswellas by all classes of private individuals, Containing neither 
opiates nor any injurious anodyne, they may be safely taken by the youngest child 
or the most delicate female. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d.. and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Tsomas Keartino, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail 
by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

3 N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraved on the Government Stamp of 
each Box, without which none are genuine. 








IMPORTANT TO SINGERS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, &c. 
Sm—I b p ’ St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
b dines ave much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may 
: istressed with Hoarseness. They have afforded me relief on several occasions 
when scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be very 
useful to Clergymen, an, and Public Orators. 
5 am, Sir, yours faithfull THOMAS FRANCIS, 
To Mr, Keating. mr Vicar Choral, 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN, 


LE FOLLET, 
Journal du Grande Monde, Fashion, Polite Literature, 
Beaux Arts, Theatres, &c. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER CONTAINS 
THREE EXQUISITELY COLOURED STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
OF THE NEWEST STYLES OF : 
WALKING AND EVENING DRESSES, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MOST FASHIONABLE DESIGNS 


oF 


BONNETS, CAPS, LINGERIE, ETC., 
LA MODE, 
Translated from the French, as quoted by all the Leading Journals. 
AND 
LITERARY COMPOSITIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 


By ELIZA CRAVEN GREEN, C. SEARS LANCASTER, E. 8. VERNON, 
SUTHERLAND CRAVEN, &c. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Subscription (in advance), 16s. per Year. Forwarded post free. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This very beautiful journal of fashion fully maintains its reputation as the 
guide par excellence in the charming art of adorning female beauty with the ele- 
gances of dress. Ladies, who are the best judges in these matters, will thank 
us for directing their attention to so pleasing a publication.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


‘‘Le Fotier preserves its pre-eminence as the book of fashions. It presents its 
fair readers with four plates, three of them beautifully coloured, and presenting a 
remarkable contrast to the unfinished and tawdry appearance of most works of a 
similar character. C. Sears Lancaster contributes an amusing story.”—Sun. 


“‘Both the plates and letterpress of this elegant compendium of fashion, lite- 
rature, and the fine arts, deserve our highest praise. * * * Lr Fotuer should 
find its way to every home where economy is united with eleg "—— Britanni 





“It is, as usual, distinguished far and above all compeers of its class for the ex- 
traordinary beauty and high character of its illustrations. Herein ladies of high 
and low degree may assure themselves with accuracy of what is ‘ the fashion,’ and 
feast their eyes, moreover, on some exquisite exemplifications in the form of 
engravings. There is also some pleasing poetic and other matter attached.”— 
Sunday Times. 

* Le Fouet fully maintains its reputation as the leading journal of fashion. The 
engravings published in this work are incomparably superior to those in any of its 
contemporaries, and, regarded in an artistic point of view, are perfect specimens 
of art, admirably finished both in design and execution, The literary contents 
are extremely suitable and well-selected.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


‘*We have so often spoken in terms of commendation of this journal of the 
fashionable world, that any further allusion to it becomes a thrice-told tale. It is 
the only work of the kind that maintains any position.” —Bell’s Life in London. 

‘The improvements in the sketches, the colouring of the dresses, and, above all, 
those whose persons they adorn, are so manifest that it must at once strike the 
most obtuse observer. * * * * The description of the dresses is a correct and 
comprehensible translation from the French.”—Morning Post. 

“Le Fot.et maintains its proud pre-eminence over all other works of its class 
extant. The plates are infinitely superior to those in any of its contemporaries.” 
Weekly Times. 

“Le Fottet is certainly unrivalled for the exquisite finish and beauty of itg 
engravings.” —Era. 

‘There is a freshness and variety about this work which is sure to gain for it 
‘golden’ opinions among the fair sex.”—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 





Orrice:—8, Argyll-place, Regent-street; SmmPKin AND Oo.; [Kent AND C0..3 





and all Booksellers. 
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EVENING AND BALL DRESSES. 


BEAUTIFUL TULLE ROBES IN FLOUNCES 
AND DOUBLE SKIRT |. -- 

LACED FLOUNCED ROBES 4 eee 

DOUBLE sKIRT al cd) <-whas cence dit daal ee ie 


PETER ROBINSON'S, 103, 105, 


-» from 2is. Od. upwards. 


MUSLIN FLOUNCED oP ae ee from 13s, 9d. upwards, 
MUSLIN DOUBLE SKIRT, .. -- « «+ 4, 2i8,0d.  ,, 
WUT SORE coe se, cence, « GM- » 


106 & 107, OXFORD STREET. 


THE BURNOUSE OPERA CLOAK IN EVERY SHADE OF COLOUR FROM 25s. 6d, 








O LADIES.—Avoid Tight Lacing, and try WILLIAM 
Carter’s Elastic Double Coutil Winter Bodices, 4s. 11d. and 9s. 6d ; Fatent 
Front Fastening Stays, 9s. 6d. and 12s, 6d. ; Self-Lacing Expanding Corsets, 10s. 64, 
and 14s. 6d.; Paris Wove Stays (all sizes), 6s. 6d. and 10s. 6d.; Crenoline Petti. 
coats (lined flannel) for winter 9s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. ; Linsey Woolsey Petticoats (all 
colours), 10s. 6d. and 14s. 6d. ; Lama Wool, ditto, (all colours), 14s. 6d. and 2's. ; 
Australian Wool Quilted (appearance Satin), 17s. 6d. and 21s. ; Quilted Satin Petti- 
coats; Carter’s Patent Railway Safety Pocket, 1s. and 1s. 6d. Family and 
Nursing Stays, Belts, &c., always on hand. 

Engravings of the abeve sent by post, or Wholesale Tists to the Trade free. 
Post-office Orders should be addressed William Carter 22, Ludgate-street, two 
doors from St. Paul’s, London. South Branch Establishment, 7, Newington 
Causeway, Borough, London. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. — NEURALGIA and RHEUMATISM CURED by F. M. 
HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES, 
They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot get out of order. 
Brushes i0s. pon} 15s.; combs, from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Offices, F. M. Herring, 32, 
Basinghall-street, London, where may be obtained, gratis, or by post for four 
—. the illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy.” 
Brushes may be altered from the Galvanic to the Magnetic principle for 5s. 
Agents :—Ciild, South Gallery, Crystal Palace ; Savory and Moore, 143, Atkinson, 
24, Bond-street ; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street; Hendrie, 12, Tichborne- 
street; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street, Portman-square; Taylor, 13, Baker-street ; 
Griffin, 181, Strand; Saunders, 315n, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford- 
street; Ross, 119, Bishopsgate-street; Rimmel], Gerrard-street, Soho; Wych, 
Beauvoir-terrace, Kingsland-road; Worn, 17, Dawson-street ; and Birch, 1, Moles- 
worth-street, Dublin. Sold by all chemists and perfumers of repute. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE CONCERTINA.—C. Wheatstone’s sole invention, 


and manufactured solely by the Patentees, Messrs. Wheatstone and Co. The 
Patent Concertina, #1 16s., of superior make, six-sided, with double action, to 
play in five Pan 

THE PATENT CONCERT CONCERTINA, unrivalled in tone and of extra 
— as manufactured for Signor Regondi, and the most eminent performers. 

hese instruments, price 12 guineas. Rosewood Concertinas, with 48 ivory keys, 
double action, may now be had from four guineas each. 

THE PATENT DUET CONCERTINA (invented by Messrs, W. and Co.) This 
novel and extraordinary Instrument comprises two separate Concertinas. The 
Concertina for each hand is complete and independent of the other, the left hand 
may be used for accompanying on the Pianoforte ; either being sufficient for the 
performance of a Melody. Price £1 11s, 6d., and £2 2s. Full Descriptive Lists 
of Harmoniums, Concertinas, and Music for these instruments, may be had on 
application to WHEATSTONE & CO., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, Loudon, 


ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE ARISTOCRACY OF EUROPE, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 


For the Growth and for Improving and Beautifying the Human Hair, the Beard, 
Whiskers, and Mustachios. For Children it is especially recommended—Price 
8s. 6d., 7s. Family Bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s, 

CAUTION.—To prevent imposition, A NEW LABEL, from Steel, by Messrs. 
Perkins, Bacon, and Co., is now used, bearing the words “‘ ROWLAND’S MACAS- 
SAR OIL,” &c. in white letters, and their signature in red ink ‘*A. ROWLAND 
and SONS.” The whole covered with a lacework pattern in colourless ink. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 
Is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities in improving and beautifying 
the Complexion. It eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolora- 
tions, and renders the Skin soft, fair, and blooming.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 


per bottle, 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
For Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting a Pearl-like Whiteness, 
Strengthening the Gums, and for rendering the breath sweet and pure.—Price 


2s. 9d. per box. 
SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
20, HaTToN GARDEN, Lonpon, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 











ORNET AND PIANO.—Rigoletto, 3s. Trovatore, 3s, 
Ernani, 3s. La Traviata, 3s. All in the CORNET MISCELLANY, ar- 
ranged by Thomas Harper. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


ORNET AND PIANO.—Robert le Diable, 3s. Puri- 

tani, 38s. Lucrezia Borgia, 3s. Der Freischiitz, 3s, All in the CORNET 

MISCELLANY, arranged by Thomas Harper. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, 
Holles-street. 


HE VIOLIN.—II Trovatore, 2s. 6d. Ernani, 2s 6d. 
Norma, 2s. 6d. Lucia, 2s. 6d. Puritani, 2s. 6d. LElisire, 2s, 6d. Lucrezia, 

2s. 6d. All complete for the Violin (unabridged). Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, 
Holles-street. 


HE VIOLIN.—Sonnambula, 2s. 6d. Don Pasquale, 2s. 6d. 

Masaniello, 2s. 6d. Les Huguenots, 2s.6d. Don Juan, 2s. 6d. Il Bar- 

biere. All complete for the Violin (unabridged), Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, 
Holles-street. 


ARITONE SONGS, by Longfellow and Balfe.—“The 
Happiest Land,” price 2s. 6d. ‘‘The Village Blacksmith,” price 2s. 6d. 
«« Annie of Tharaw,” price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


ONTRALTO SONGS, by Longfellow and Balfe.—“The 

Reaper and the Flowers,” price 2s. 6d. ‘‘ The Green Trees whispered mild 

and low,” price 2s. ‘* The Day is done,” price 28 6d. ‘‘‘This is the place, stand 
still, my Steed,” price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holies-street. 


ONCERTINA AND PIANO.—The following are some 

of the last numbers of the Concertina Miscellany, arranged by George 

Case, price 2s. 6d. each. La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Les Vépres Siciliennes, Men- 

delssohn’s songs without words, Wedding March, Stabat Mater, &c. Boosey and 
Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


OUR HANDS.—II Trovatore, 6s., La Traviata, 6s., 


Rigoletto, 6s., arranged for two performers on the piano by Nordmann. In 
handsome cloth covers. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


OUR HANDS.—Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d., Lucia, 6s., 

Ernani, 5s., Sonnambula, 7s. 6d., Norma, 5s. Arranged for two performers 

on the piano by Nordmann. In handsome cloth covers. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 
28, Holles-street. 


ENOR SONGS, by Longfellow and Balfe.—“ Good 

Night, Beloved !” price 2s. 6d.; ‘‘ This is the place—stand still, my Steed,” 

price 2s. ; ‘*The Arrow and the Song,” price 2s. ; “ Stars of the Summer Night,” 
price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


OPRANO SONGS, by Longfellow and Balfe.—“The 

Two Locks of Hair,” price 2s.; ‘‘The Arrow and the Song,” price 2s. ; 

‘Stars of the Summer Night,” price 2s. ; “‘ The Rainy Day,” price 2s. Boosey 
and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


UETS, by Longfellow and Balfe.—“ Excelsior !” for 


Tenor and Baritone, price 3s. ; ‘‘ Trust Her Not,” two equal voices, price 
8s. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


EORGE CASES CONCERTINAS.—tThe only Instru- 

ments that remain in tune —Manufactured with patent inventions, in- 
creasing the power and softness of their tone. Prices from 4 to 12 guineas each. 
A very liberal discount to the trade. Sole manufacturers, Boosey and Sons, 24 
and 28, Holles-street, Agents for Calcutta, Burkinyoung and Co. ; and Bombay, 
A. Dunlop. 















































THE 18s. 6d. OPERA CLOAK, 
LINED THROUGHOUT WITH SILK, AND QUILTED. 


LADIES MAY SELECT FROM A LARGE STOCK OF THESE FASHIONABLE CLOAKS; 
Also every description of Waterproof Cloth, Tweed, and Cashmere Wrappers and Jackets, at 


PETER ROBINSON'S 103, 105, & 107, OXFORD STREET. 
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HE ARGYLL GALOP.—Composed by: Henri Laurent, 


Illustrated by Brandard.. Published this day. Price 2s. 6d, Boosey and 
Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


a SERENADE QUADRILLE—introducing the 


songs by Longfellow and Balfe. Illustrated with a portrait of Sims Reeves. 
Price 3s. Just Published. Bv»osey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


ges LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS.— 

New Edition. 1—The Little Fish. 2—The Little Robin. 3—The Spiderand 
his Wife. _4—The Little Star. 5—The Summer Evening. 6—Come Away. 7— 
The Little Lady-bird. 8—The Recruiting Sergeant. 9—The Little Frog’s Song. 
10—Little Baby’s Dance. 11—The Little Disaster. 12—Merry May.—Price, 1s. 
each, or the twelve, complete in one volume, 6s. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28 
Holles-street. 


HE EMMELINE MAZURKA, composed by C. M. 
Second edition, price 2s. 

“Simple, yet graceful—easy to execute, yet brilliant—this unpretending dance- 
piece is likely to meet with a host of admirers among the fair sex, whose delicate 
fingers it is calculated to exercise gently, without at all puzzling their under- 
standinzs. There are three motivi, all taking, and all strictly in the rhythm of 
the mazurka.”—Musical World. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28,"Holles-street. 


USICAL DIRECTORY, 1857. — Just Published, 
Price 1s, 6d., by post, 1s. on 














ONTENTS : 

1. A useful Almanac, with Musical Data. 

2. A List of Musical Societies throughout the United Kingdom. 

8. The Musical Doings of the past year. 

4. Names of Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
throughout the Kingdom, with thvir Addresses, &c. 

5. Complete List of Music published throughout the Kingdom between Dec. 1 
and Nov. 30, 1856. 

The whole forming a most complete work of reference, invaluable to the 
amateur, professor, and music-seller. 





Lonpox: RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, anv CO., 100, New Bond-street, 
and 20, Charing-cross. 


DOMESTIC MELODIES, 





oR 
HOME SONGS. 


Nos, 1 and 2 now Ready, Price 1s. 6d. each. 
1.—OH, DON’T YOU REMEMBER THE TIME? 
2,.—FAREWELL, MINNEHAHA (from ‘‘ Hiawatha”), 

Music By TRITON, 


London: Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, and of all Music-sellers, 
Prospectuses sent post free, by Triton, 1, Leipsic-road, Camberwell, London, 8. 


THE RUSTIC GATE, 
NEW BALLAD, 


SUNG BY 
MISS DOLBY ann MISS LOUISA VINNING, 
CUMPOSED BY 
FRANK MORI. 
Price 2s. 6d. 








It was a rustic cottage gate, 
And over it a maiden leant; 
Upon her face and youthful grace, 
A lover's earnest eyes were bent. 
“Good night!” she said, ‘‘once more good night, 
‘The evening star is rising high; 
But early with the morning light, 
Be sure you call, as you pass by.” 
The Spring had into Summer leapt, 
Brown Autumn’s hand her treasures threw, 
When forth a merry party swept, 
In bridal garments, two by two; 
I saw it was the maid that bless’d 
The evening star that rose so high ; 
For he, as I suppose you've guess’d, 
Had often called as he passed by. 


Oh! blissful lot, where all’s forgot, 
Save love, that wreathes the heart with flowors 
Oh! what’s a throne to that dear cot, E 
Whose oniy wealth is happy hours! 
I know, to leave their home they’re loth, 
Although the evening star be high— 
But if you wish to see them both, 
Perchance you'll call as you pass by. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 & 28, HOLLES STREET. 





UST PUBLISHED.—Second Edition—A Supplement 

to Cheetham’s Psalmody, by J. H. Frobisher.—Halifax, Frobisher; London, 

H. May, 11, Holborn Bars; Emery (late Balls), 408, Oxford-street ; Simpkin and 
Co., Stationer’s Hall Court; and of all music-sellers. f 

“An eminently useful household and congregational tune book.”—Leeds Mer- 
cury, May 26, 1855. 

«* Wherever Cheetham’s Psalmody is used, there Mr. Frobisher’s ‘supplement’ 
ought a'so to be brought into use—the two together making a complete and 
unique coliection.”—Halifax Guardian, May 19,1855, 

‘‘Although nominally a ‘supplement,’ the present work is, in reality, a com- 
plete body of Psalmody, equal in bulk to Cheetham’s, and moreover, free from the 
worthless stuffing too frequent in publications of this kind.”—Halifazx Courier, 
May 19, 1855. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
FOUR NEW SETS OF DANCE MUSIC, 


ANTONY LAMOTTE, 


Conductor of the Bals du Valentino in Paris, and the most Popular Composer 
of Dance Music in France. 


8. 
1. LA BELLE ORTENTALE QUADRILLE oe ee 8 
2. LA CHASSE QUADRILLE .. ee oo oe oe - 8 
8. LA COQUETTE SCHOTTIISCHE ee ee 2 
4, LA TROMPETTE POLKA .. ee oe oe oe 2 
All the above are Superbly Illustrated in Colours, 

Orchestral Parts, 5s. each. 


The attention of Conductors and Leaders of Bands is particularly directed to 
these compositions, the instrumentation of which will be found remarkably 
effective. The copyrights are secured to the publishers. 

BOOSEY awp SONS, Holles-street. 





TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY, 
CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


A COLLECTION OF 


SERVICES AND ANTHEMS, 


COMPOSED BY THE LATE 
THOMAS ATTWOOD WALMISLEY, 
MUS, DOC., M.Asy 


Organist of Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge, and Professor in that 
University. 


EDITED BY 
THOMAS FORBES WALMISLEY. 











SERVICES. ANTHEMS, 
1, MORNING SERVICE IN B FLAT 1, BEHOLD, 0 GOD, OUR DE- 
FENDER 
2, FULL SERVICE IN F 2, 0, GIVE THANKS 
: 3. HEAR, 0 THOU SHEPHERD 
3. FULL SERVICE IN D . 4. 0 GOD THE KING OF GLORY 
5. FATHER OF HEAVEN 
4, SERVICE IN C MAJOR 6. NOT UNTO US, O LORD 
7. PONDER MY WORDS 
5, SANCTUS IN A 8. IF THE LORD HIMSELF 
9. BLESSED IS HE THAT CON- 
— SANCTUS IN D SIDERETH 
10. THE LORD SHALL COMFORT 
6, EVENING SERVICE IN D MINOR ZION 
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